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Selling Farm Produce By Letter 


And Suggestions About Roadside and Home Marketing 


HE question with the farmer who has a 

ittle of this and a little of that to sell is 

how to find his market. The big producer 

knows who will take his entire crop off his 
hands. If he has a truckload or more of grapes 
to sell, there is a ready made market for it. If 
he has a thousand beef cattle, the market is 
waiting for him. But if he has a hundred baskets 
of grapes or if he has butchered a hog and wants 
to sell to the consumer in order to get a price 
worth while for his small quantity of product, 
then he has to search for a customer, and it 
may take more time 


By A. A. READERS 


many gallons to bring you. Or call Maple Farm on the 
farmers’ telephone line. I deliver promptly. 
With a can or two of this syrup you can have “warm 
sugar” whenever you want it. 
Yours truly, Joun Hieerns 


It will be noticed that the above and the other 
letters are addressed ““Dear Madam.” The 
woman of the house is the one to whom such 
letters should usually be sent, and in order to do 
this sort of advertising effectively, there ought to 

be a mailing list of 





in finding the buyer 


housewives made up, 








rants. 

It is with a view to 
helping the farmer 
with a product he 
wants to sell direct to 
the consumer, that 
the letters given he- 
low have been. pre- 
pared. If the farmer 
wants to do much of 
this direct selling 
business, he ought to 
have a typewriter on 
which to write his 
selling letters. If 
there is a boy or girl 
in the family, that 
boy or girl will quick- 
ly learn to operate | 





[ 
than the return war- | 
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This is the roadside sign 

Wisconsin, discussed on page 119. 

features are its size and substantial construction as 
well as the neat and easily read printing. 


the machine well 
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containing the names 
of all to whom the 
farmer has previously 
sold and such other 
likely people as he 
can learn about. And 
if each letter is writ- 
ten separately, so it 
can be done,-the 
name ought to be 
used instead of mere- 
ly Dear Madam. - It 
interests the reader 
more quickly if called 
by name, “Dear Mrs. 








Johnson.” 
Not long ago I had 
used by James Gwin of occasion to buy some 
Its outstanding potatoes. I asked 


prices at the grocer’s. 
He told me he was 








enough to write the 
selling letters from a 
ready prepared original. The trouble with pen- 
written letters is their unbusinesslike appearance, 
their frequent lack of legibility, the time taken to 
write them. Lacking a typewriter, it will pay to go 
to a public typist in town and have the letters 
written, paying the small fee necessary for the work. 

The first a supply of good- 
looking letterheads, paper and envelopes bearing 
the farm name, if it has a name, the name and 
the post-office address of the farmer and the 
location of his farm. It is worth while to give 
the farm location because the development of 
consumer-buying will mean that some people 
will want to motor out to the farm to buy, or 
will be glad to stop there as they pass on other 
business. In this respect the farmer is in the 
same position as the merchant who must tell 
people where his store is located and make it 
easy to find him. 

The quality and style of the farmer's letter- 
head will give an impression just as any business 
man’s stationery does. It is worth while to have 
that impression as good as it People 
will judge the farm’s products by the farm’s 
appearance and by the appearance of its letters, 
before they have had an opportunity to judge by 
the products themselves. 

Here is a letter for the use of the farmer who 
wants to sell maple syrup direct to the family 
trade instead of lumping it at a lower price to 
the merchant or produce buyer. 


step is to get 


can be 1 ade. 


like in maple 
is made with 


Dear Madam:—The delicious flavor you 
syrup is obtainable only in a product that 
rreat care 

Nothing is a more desirable addition to your breakfast 
table than fine maple syrup. For use on pancakes or on 
hot biscuits it is unequalled. For making that wonderful 
cake, maple sugar cake, nothing can take its place. No 
artificial favoring approaches genuine, first class maple 
syrup. 

The children can have no candy as good or as whole- 
some as maple sugar candy, and maple sugar itself is 
the best of all sweets 

I have 100 gallons of as fine syrup as we ever made. 
It is from the earliest run of sap, the sweetest and best 
flavored. It is clean and clear and as heavy as it can be 


made without sugaring in the cans 

This syrup is in gallon cens and I am selling it on orders 
as fast as they come in. while it lasts. 
can full weight and perfect in flavor 
finitely if kept cool. 

Mail the enclosed postal card to me telling me how 


$3 a can and every 


It will keep inde- 





paying the farmers 
75 cents a_ bushel 
and selling them for $1. The farmers who 
were taking the easy way, the way that was 
less bother, were getting 25 per cent. less for their 
potatoes than such farmers as sold direct to the 
consumer. The smaller grower could easily 
make it pay to go after the direct consumer 
business, and here is a letter that might be used 
for that purpose. 


Dear Madam:—You know what a difference there is in 
potatoes. Some are soggy when cooked and the fault is 
not in the cooking. Some are just dry enough to be mealy 
and delicious. Some are not fitted for baking. 

I have been raising potatoes for a good many years and 
there is something about the soil of my farm that seems 
to produce better potatoes than the average. And I 
think I know how to store potatoes, too, so they do not 
lose their quality. 

My present supply averages good size, large enough to 
be fine baked, but not too large to bake through easily. 
They are about as good potatoes as I ever grew. My 
price is $1.50 a bushel, delivered to you. 

I have a few bushels of smaller potatoes of good quality 
but under the average size. They are equal to any for 
many purposes and the flavor is -¥ While these last 
you can have them for $1.15 a bushel. 

I sell noone less than 
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top price on a high quality basis. Each farmer 
acquires his reputation for the quality of his 
farm products just as a manufacturer does. Here 
is another letter to be used in calling attention to 
the crop of new potatoes when the digging of 
them begins. 


Dear Madam:—My new potatoes are just right now 
and I can supply you with what you want. You needn't 
pay fancy prices any longer for potatoes brought in from 
another State. The home crop is ready. 

If I do say it, I don't believe I ever raised a crop of 
better early potatoes than this year’s. They are good 
sized, dry and mealy, cook up just right, fine taste. You 
will say they are as good as any you ever had. 

A postal card or a telephone call to Riverdale Farm 
will bring you a bushel right off. Price $2. 

Or stop as you pass and get whatever quantity you 
want. Nothing less than a bushel delivered to town by 
me. You can take along a peck yourself. 

Yours truly, James Hopces. 


There is one food -product that everyone uses 
and that everyone wants absolutely fresh. People 
will pay the top price foreeggs they know to be 
right from the poultry yard, not more than a 
couple of days old. With poultry becoming so 
important a line and receiving so much attention 
it is worth while to try for the best price on eggs 
and on broilers. 


Dear Madam:—How ‘could you keep house without 
eggs? Do you sometimes get eggs from the store that 
don’t seem to be just the best in the world? 

It is pretty hard for the grocer to know just how old 
his eggs are. I have a little the advantage of him there: 
I gather my eggs two or three times a day and I know 
when they were laid and I can swear to you that the eggs 
I bring you are not thirty-six hours old. They may net 
be half that. 

If you want absolutely fresh eggs from hens fed on 
carefully selected, clean food, and laid in neat, protected 
nests, eggs that are fresh inside and clean outside, call 
me on the Farmers’ ’Phone and I'll arrange to supply you 
with eggs. I bring eggs to town three or four times a 
week, sometimes oftener. A post card to me will make it 
sure that I will stop next trip. 

My hens are White Leghorns, laying a fine, large white 
egg of delicious quality. 

If you want eggs to put down in water glass for next 
winter, I can arrange to supply you several dozen at a 
time, but I must know in advance so.I can plan it. Eggs 
to-day as I send this letter are from 50 to 70 cents a dozen, 
according to grade. I get the top price and give you top 
quality. Yours truly, E. B. Hazzarp. 

P.S. How about broilers for Sunday dinner? I havea 
fine lot now, weighing about 114 pounds each. 11c bb. 


Here is an apple letter. The use of such letters 
might in many instances bring money for apples 
that would otherwise be wasted. Early apples 
often go to waste on the farm, especially in a 
good apple year, just because it does not seem 
worth while to gather them at the prices they 
will bring. But it is usually the case, even at 
such times, that there are in town not far away 
many families who would like to have early apples, 

can pay for them, but 





a bushel at a time be- 
cause it does not pay 


have no convenient 





me to deliver a smaller 
quantity. 

Until new potatoes 
are ready for market 
at a reasonable price 
I am sure you will want 
to use these. They cost 
you no more than 
grocery store prices and 
they are exceptionally 
fine 

You can mail me an 
order on the enclosed 
card, or you can tele- — —————— 
phone to Riverdale 
Farm 

Perhaps you will be 
going by in your car. 
Stop in and see how I 


on page 119. 








This is the roadside stand described by Lee McCray 
The use of some characteristic con- 
struction as in this case has a decided advantage in 
establishing a reputation. 


way of getting them. 


Dear Madam:— 

This is a good ap 
year. Early apples 
are plentiful and of 
good quality. I don't 
know as I ever had 
nicer ones. 
{ They are not bring- 
ing a very big price 
and, as you know, 
early apples will not 
keep long, so it makes 
it hard to sell them 
through stores or by 
shipping them. 

I am picking some 
every day, picking 
them with care to get 














store potatoes. You 
can buy a peck or any 
quantity if you will carry them home yourself. 

Yours truly, James Hones. 


To the farmer who wants to build up a reputa- 
tion for supplying people with first-class farm 
products it is not necessary to say that any crop 
that is not up to first class might better be lumped 
off to some large buyer without trying to sell at 





the sound ones so they 
will last until used, and these fine flavored, sound early 
apples, red astrachans and carly harvests, I am selling 
delivered in town for a dollar a bushel. And with each 
bushel I give away a good sized sack of apples pick 
up from the ground, good for cooking if used right away; 
I don’t believe you can get a better dollar’s worth @ 
fruit anywhere. 
And I'll make you this proposition. 
(Continued on page 119) 
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The Man Who Buried Crockery 


Johnston and a Farm That Has Made Good 


The Story of John 


DITOR’S NOTE: Some time ago in look- 
ing ower a volume of AMERICAN AGRI- 
cuLTuRIst published in 1874, we found 
the picture of, and an article about, a 

man who was one of the most famous farmers of 
his time, and a man whose name has gone down 
in farm history as the one who first introduced 
tile drain in America. He was John Johnston 
of Geneva, New York. The article was so 
interesting that we wrote to our friend, Mr. 
Charles R. Mellen, who now owns the old John 
Johnston farm at Geneva, and asked him for 
further information as to what the old place is 
still doing. 

Mr. Mellen replied briefly in a letter which we 
are also printing below. You will find that this 
material holds your close attention, not 
only because nearly every farmer wants 
to know about drainage problems, but 
because all of us are especially interested 
in men like John Johnston and Charles 
R. Mellen, whose lives have been produc- 
tive of real accomplishments, and who 
have been real leaders for progress in 
their times and communities. 

The following is the story written in 
American AGRICULTURIST just fifty years 
ago of John Johnston, the man who 
insisted on “burying crockery in the 
ground :” 

John Johnston was born’ in New Galloway, 
Scotland, in the year 1791. Many of his early 
days—and nights also—were spent on the hills 
tending his grandfather's flocks of sheep. 
“Whatever I know of farming,” he once said 
to us, “I learned from my grandfather.” 
And right nobly have these early lessons been 
reduced to practice throughout a long and em- 
inently successful life. “Verily all the airth 
needs draining,” was a remark of grand- 
father Johnston in Scotland. We shall see 
how well the boy Johnston, some years later, 
in far distant America, applied the idea to 
practice on his recently purchased farm. ; 

Mr. Johnston married in 1818, and came to this 
country in the spring of 1821. After looking about for 
a few months he selected and purchased a farm lying 
on the eastern shore of Seneca Lake, near Geneva, N. Y. 
The land lies on a high ridge, and a casual observer 
would not be likely to suspect that it needed draining. 
The soil is a rich, calcareous clay, but when he purchased 
was in a badly run-down condition. Mr. Johnston, 
being poor, had to run more or less in debt, and his 
neighbors predicted that he would soon be sold out. 
Here he commenced his life-work, and here he has lived 
for 52 years. “I have always been an anxious man,” 
he once said to us, but his anxiety was of that kind 
which stimulated industry and quickened thought. 
He believed in hard work and good farming. He had 
his trials and discouragements like the rest of us, but 
when he stumbled he came up ahead. He had un- 
bounded faith in himself. He was not afraid to run in 
debt for land or for the capital necessary to improve it. 
He did not believe in small farms. “I do not know how 
to manage a small farm,” he once said to us. He was 
quite as capable of managing his farm of three or four 
hundred acres as one of fifty acres. 

Mr. Johnston's leading crop has always been wheat. 
Everything else was secondary to this. But he has 
also made a good deal of money by fattening sheep and 
cattle in winter. “But,” said he, “I never made any- 
thing by farming until I commenced to drain.” 

He commenced draining his land in 1835. He sent 
to Scotland for a pattern and got tiles made by hand. 
His neighbor, the lamented John Delafield, imported 


a machine for making tiles in 1848, and from that time 
Mr. Johnston laid tiles as rapidly as he could get the 
work done by the ordinary labor of the farm. “It 
cost me more,” he once said to us, “than it would to 
have had the whole work done as Mr. Swan did it, 
at once, but I had to get the money from the crop on 
the drained field to pay for draining the second field.” 
In fact, his draining paid for itself as it progressed. 
The extra yield of one crop of wheat frequently paid 
the whole expense of the draining; and in no instance 
did he fail to get all his money back in two crops. In 
1851 he had laid sixteen miles of tile drain on his farm. 










John Johnston 


In 1856, when we visited him again, he had between 
fifty-one and fifty-two miles of tile drains, and we be- 
lieve nearly every tile had been laid with his own hands, 

Underdraining was a new thing in those days. Some 
of the neighbors said, “John Johnston is gone crazy— 
he is burying crockery in the ground.” But mark the 
result. When the so-called weevil, or midge, proved 
so destructive to the wheat of Western New York that 
nearly all the farmers thought they should have to 
abandon the crop; when on many farms the wheat 
would not yield ten bushels to the acre, we visited 
John Johnston (in 1856) and found he had sixty-two 
acres of wheat that almost bid defiance to the midge. 
He had that year twenty-five acres of Soule’s wheat 
that averaged 3314 bushels per acre; and his red wheat 
was as stout as it could grow. In 1859 his crop of 
white wheat averaged over 41 bushels to the acre. 

It would be an error, however, to attribute Mr. 
Johnston's success solely to underdraining. He has 
cultivated his land very thoroughly. He is a strenuous 
advocate for summer-fallows—plowing three, and oc- 
casionally four, times. He has made his land dry, 
clean, mellow, and rich. He grew great crops of clover 
for many years, dressing the fields liberally with plaster. 
After his land became rich he has grown timothy grass 


as well as clover, as he thinks he gets more and better 
hay. He has used lime with great benefit on his wheat. 
He has also used salt—a barrel per acre on his wheat— 
with remarkable results; he has sometimes used as 
much as seventy-five barrels of it in a year. He has 
also used more or less Peruvian guano. But in all his 
operations he has never lost sight of the manure heap 
in his barnyard. He has raised great crops of clover 
and fed it out on the farm. He does not plow it under. 
His corn, stalks, and straw, are all consumed on the 
farm, and for many years he bought tons and tons of 
oil-cake to feed with his straw. In this way he made 
great quantities of manure—and it was rich manure, 
not rotten straw. He piles his manure in the spring 
and uses it as a top-dressing on grass in the summer or 
autumn, the land being plowed up the next spring for 
corn. 

Personally, John Johnston is tall and fine-looking, 
every inch a gentleman. He is temperate in 
all things. He neither drinks spirituous liquors 
nor uses tobacco in any form. A stranger 
seeing him in a select company would pick him 
out as a gentleman of the old school—but per- 
haps a distinguished general or statesman. 
He would hardly suppose he was “nothing but 
a farmer’’—that he had spent his life in a 
quiet farmhouse; that he had followed the 
plow, dressed hundreds of sheep for foot-rot, 
and laid fifty miles of underdraining tiles with 
his own hands. And the stranger would be 
right. John Johnston is a distinguished man. 
He has led a most useful and honorable life. 
He has made money—and made it solely by 
farming, not by speculation. He has lived 
comfortably and brought up and educated a 
large family. His children, grandchildren, and 
great-grandchildren, delight to visit the old 
quiet home on the borders of the deep and 
beautiful lake. Here, too, many of our fore- 
most farmers like to go, as on a pilgrimage, 
to pay their respects to the man whom they 
have learned to honor. Here, respected and 
loved by all who know him, may his life long 
be spared, as a grand specimen of an indus- 
trious, intelligent, true, and independent 
American farmer. 


Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey, in an article 
in American Gardening of 1893, writes as follows 
about the old Johnston farm and its present owner, 
Charles R. Mellen: 


“The old farm and the country are fortunate in 
finding an owner who is fully alive to the value of his 
charge. The estate is now owned by Charles Rose 
Mellen, a connection of the early occupants of Rose 
Hill, and no man could be prouder of his possessions. 
He lives in the old homestead, and crops the fields in 
the most approved methods. The drains are all in 
perfect condition, and the fields are still as productive 
as ever. Last summer he showed me a field from 
which, the year before, he had harvested an average 
of over forty-two bushels of wheat per acre; and the 
oat-field across the way was a miniature forest shoulder 
high. Below the house, next Rose Hill farm, a broad 
pasture, with trees here and there, contained flocks of 
sheep, as it did, no doubt, a generation ago. ‘Young 
man,’ said a neighbor recently to Mr. Mellen, as he 
admired the winter lambs, ‘I don’t give you a bit of 
credit for these fine, healthy sheep; it is the pure spring 
water you give them, and the high dry, underdrained 
farm.’ ‘Perhaps he was right,’ Mr. Mellen said to 
me; ‘at any rate, he spoke a good word for the dear 
old farm.’ 

“The late Joseph Harris was always a warm friend 
an ardent admirer of John Johnston, and a few sketches 
from his pen will portray the character of this sturdy 
pioneer: ‘John Johnston talked of giving up farming 

(Continued on page 127) 
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Good News for Dairymen 


HE Dairymen’s League has just announced 

a raise in class-one milk to $2.60 per hundred 
pounds, effective August 18. This is an advance 
of 54 cents per hundred pounds, or a little more 
than one cent a quart over the present price. At 
the same time, the price of class-two milk, which 
is sold mostly in the form of sweet cream, was 
raised to $1.90 per hundred pounds. This is an 
advance of ten cents over the present price. The 
League states that the increase has been made 
necessary because of the unseasonal shortage in 
production owing to the recent protracted period 
of hot weather. 

Other sales associations in the New York 
territory will undoubtedly raise their prices to 
producers. This general upward movement 
of milk prices will bring more money and 
hope to farmers than they have hadj before 
in a long time. 


The August Outlook 


HE purchasing power of the farm dollar 

moved up to seventy-nine, as compared with 
a hundred for the year 1913, according to the 
United States Department of Agriculture report 
for June. This is ten per cent. higher than any 
other June in four years. 
have been advancing some since this report, so 
that the purchasing power at the present time of 
the farmer’s dollar is well over eighty and still 
slowly advancing. Certainly, the agricultural 
situation begins to look better. 

There are two chief reasons for the improved 
outlook. The recent decline of business in cities 
has made many of the things that the farmer has 
to buy some cheaper, and at the same time in- 
creased the amount and lowered the cost of farm 
labor available. These good results, however, are 
somewhat offset, because when wages decline in 
the cities, the consumers have less money with 
which to buy farm products. The chief reason 
for better times is the increased prices for farm 
products. Grains of all kinds have made material 
advances, and farmers with wheat, oats, corn, 
barley, or buckwheat for sale this fall will without 
a doubt receive good prices for them. 

Perhaps a word of caution is not out of place. 
The chief reason for better grain prices has been 
a smaller world production. We certainly hope 
that farmers will not increase their acreage and 
bring the prices down again. No one can proph- 
esy future conditions of course, but there is 
talk among wheat growers of attempting to hold 
their wheat for $2.00. It is our opinion that 
holding wheat for too high a price is dangerous, 
and if we had grain for sale at fair prices this fall, 
we would sell it and let the other fellow do the 
gambling. This is simply an opinion, however. 
Farmers must exercise their own judgment. 

Of course, better grain prices mean increased 
cost of production for eastern dairy farmers, but 
milk prices have begun to advance and conditions 


Prices of farm products ° 





in the market, with the exception of butter, 
indicate that they should go higher. The receipts 
of butter during June on the four principal 
markets exceeded the previous June by over a 
million and one-half pounds. A survey completed 
by rural mail carriers, under the direction of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, shows 
that there are six per cent. more dairy cows, two 
years old and over, on farms in the United States 
this year than there were last year. Most of it 
was in the West. This increase is dangerous and 
should be watched by dairymen. On the other 
hand, there is at present a scarcity of market milk 
in New York and many other cities. 

A large crop of hay was harvested this year and 
most of it is pretty good quality. In a recent 
trip across New York State we were impressed 
with the number of barns which were filled to 
the peak with hay. Even the barn floors were 
piled full. Corn will be a poor crop this year. 
The acreage, both of silage and corn for husking, 
is smaller because of the late spring, and the stand 
is poor and late. However, recent hot weather 
and rains have done much to improve silage corn. 

The July estimate places potatoes at 373,000,- 
000 bushels as compared with a production of 

412,000,000 last year and with 391,000,000 as the 
average production from 1918 to 1922. Drought 
on Long Island has caused a great loss there. 

The August estimate shows a decided falling 
off in the July estimate for apples. The August 
report estimates a commercial apple crop of 
fifteen per cent. smaller than 1923. Weather 
conditions in the North Central States have been 
unfavorable during July. Too much rain has 
increased apple scab and other diseases and made 
it difficult for orchardists to exercise control 
methods. Production in the New England States, 
New York, New Jersey and Virginia promises to 
be much greater than last year, whereas Ohio, 
Michigan, Illinois and Missouri report smaller 
crops. The Washington crop will be only about 
sixty-five per cent. of what it was last year. The 
Oregon crop will be about eighty per cent. The 
California crop will be about the same. Judging 
from present conditions, the New York crop will 
be considerably greater than last year, but some- 
what less than in 1922. Peaches promise a big 
crop. The July estimate was 54,000,000 bushels 
as compared with 46,000,000 last year and 
44,000,000 for the five-year average. The July 
estimate for tobacco is 1,294,000,000 pounds as 
compared with 1,491,000,000 pounds last year and 
1,361,000,000 pounds for the five-year average. 

The egg and poultry situation holds steady and 
good for the poultryman who ships a high quality , 
product. Many eggs on the market show the 
effect of hot weather, and the lack of attention on 
the producer’s part to keep the eggs fresh. 

Field beans promise slightly better than a year 
ago, though the late planting brings greater 
danger than usual from frost injury before 
maturity. The condition and acreage, at the 
present time, indicate a probable total crop for the 
United States of 13,688,000 bushels as compared 
with 15,740,000 last year. 

The outlook for cabbage in New York State, at 
the present time, depends largely upon the 
weather conditions between now and November. 
The acreage is slightly below that of last year. 
Through the Western New York cabbage section 
growing conditions have been good so far, but so 
much cabbage was set late that a late fall will be 
necessary to mature it. 

As a whole, the season has been, and still is, 
very unusual, resulting in a lesser production with 
many crops. This and other causes bid fair now 
to give the farmer more dollars with more pur- 
chasing power than he has had in several years. 


The “‘Golfers’’ at the State Fair 


N almost every county all over the State of 

New York men are pitching horseshoes in 
local contests and gettirg ready to send teams 
from different counties up to the State Fair 
where the contest will be held under the auspices of 
the FarmBureau and the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
to determine the State Amateur Champion. 
Plans are being completed for laying out on 





the Fair Grounds the large number of courts 
which will be necessary for the elimination 
contests to determine the championship teams, 
The grand final contest will be held in the | 
new coliseum and the interest that is alread 
evident indicates that this barnyard golf sc 
for the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST prizes will be 
one of the leading events of the State Fair, and 
will be witnessed by tens of thousands of people, 
Competing teams of the different counties wil] 
register at the AmpricaN AGRICULTURIST tent 
on the grounds, and there receive instructions and 
rules which will govern the contest. 


Poor Threshers Cost Farmers Money 


Cleve Prather, living near Buena Vista, Oregon, 
claims that many farmers, in threshing their clover, 
lose from 25 to 50 per cent. of the seed, because of poor 
machinery, or because the clover is too green, or too 
ripe, or too damp, when threshed. A néighbor disagreed 
with him, and offered to sell him, for $25, two stacks of 
threshed clover straw. Prather accepted the offer, 
rethreshed the straw, and sold the seed procured from 
the two stacks for $1,356.20.—L. L. H. 


HE above letter serves to illustrate and em- 

phasize the need for every farmer to make sure, 
at threshing time, that the outfit he employs gets 
all of the grain. There are a lot of inefficient 
thresher outfits in operation, and the total loss 
to farmers caused by them is appalling. 

After a farmer pays particular attention to 
getting good seed, properly preparing and fer- 
tilizing his ground, and devoting a whole season 
to raising a good crop, it is too bad to have to lose 
a considerable proportion of it because it is not 
properly threshed. Often it is not the machine 
that is to blame but the operator. The sieves 
may not be properly adjusted, or the grain may 
be fed into the cylinder too rapidly. We know of 
no way to prevent losses except vigilance on the 
part of the farmer by noting the threshed straw 
very carefully and by insisting that an efficient 
job be done. 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 


HE slowness of trains has always been a 

prolific source for jokes. Traveling men 
especially have rung almost every variation of 
humor possible on this subject. Somewhere 
recently I heard a pretty good one about a 
drummer who stopped a conductor on his way 
through a slow train and said to him with a 
perfectly straight face. 

“Conductor, is this train properly equipped 
with safety appliances?” 

“Why, yes,” said the conductor, “certainly.” 

“ Are its brakes all in working order?” 

“Of course, why do you ask?” 

“Is there a cow-catcher on the engine?” 

“Yes.” said the conductor, rather irritably. 
“Why?” 

“And is there a cow-catcher on the rear car?” 
persisted the drummer. 

“Of course not,” snapped the conductor in- 
dignantly. “‘Cow-catcher on the rear car, who 
ever heard of such a thing!” 

The drummer arose hastily from his seat and 
began picking up his things. “Stop this train 
immediately,” he ordered. “I am going to get 
off. No cow-catcher on behind. The idea! Why 
at any moment, sir, a cow might overtake us, 
climb on the rear car and bite your passengers 
severely!” 

* + * 

Over at Freeville, New York, there is a little 
junction where passenger trains from both north 
and south on two branches of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad come in both night and morning ane 
wait for one another. No train can leave until 
the others are in. This sometimes means very 
long, tiresome waits. Any of you who have 
travelled through Freeville, or who have waited 
for hours at some other little one-horse junction 
will sympathize with the traveling salesman who 
said that he had been on the road for forty years 
and spent thirty-nine years and six months of it 
waiting for trains at Freeville Junction! 
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Farmers Wrote These Articles 


About Saving Dollars and Lives, and Farm Organizations 


OMEONE has said, “A dollar-saved is a 
dollar earned,” and that someone was 
right. By saving I do not mean living in 
the kitchen all winter to save on coal bills, 

or making out your meals on cornbread and beans. 
For saving is not stinginess. They are as far 
apart as the east and west. But if you are on 
the lookout you will see ways of saving that the 
world’s greatest spendthrift would hesitate to 
pass by. 

Last spring a hardware store in a nearby town 
wanted to introduce a new type of corn grinder. 








AN EGG WRAPPED UP IN A SHELL 


On the 15th of April, 1924, a Rhode Island hen belonging 
to Frank Dixon, Walton, Nebraska, laid the remarkable egg 
shownin the photo. The egg was four and one-eighth inches 
long over all, and two and one-eighth ‘nches in diameter 
the short way. It contained two very large yolks and jone 
very small one. 

But aside from this, one end of the shell is actually twisted 
three times and a portion of the shell extends yond, 
giving the appearance of having been *“‘wrap) up.” Un- 
ortunately, the shell at the interesting end was cracked 
when the egg was laid. 











In an advertisement they offered to grind, free 
of charge, all corn brought to them on a certain 
Saturday. Just the thing for that corn I was going 
to pay Bill Gundrum to grind for me. When 
Saturday came I started to town an hour earlier 
than usual, carrying the corn with me. While I 
attended to a few matters of business the corn 
wasground. Itpaidme toreadthat advertisement. 

I read in the Farm Bureau column of a local 
‘newspaper that the County Agent will be at the 
creamery next Tuesday. He will teach all who 
are interested how to dip Irish potatoes to pre- 
vent scab. Potatoes brought will be dipped free 
of charge. Tuesday I am scheduled to take in 
my cream. I shall put those sacks of seed potatoes 
in the back of my truck. It will be well worth 
the trouble. 

In a school near my home there is a class in 
Farm Mechanics. The teacher is a strong believer 
in practical work. I recently contemplated 
building a new corn crib. Hearing of my inten- 
tions, the teacher asked if the class of boys might 
lay the foundation, their labor to be presented 
without cost. Of course I consented. I was not 
only spared the cost of hiring workers, but, as 
there were ten boys working, the job was finished 
in short order. 

Perhaps these seem like little things, small 
points to be talking about. But remember “A 
dollar saved is a dollar earned”—and that it’s 
the little things that count.—T. W. Duncan. 


* * * 


Mark the Danger Spots 


B* placarding the roads which passed their 
homes, a group of Washington county, 
Ohio, farmers have reduced local automobile 
accidents from twenty per year to five. 
from rendering their community a splendid 
service, these men have saved themselves the 
expense of many costly wrecks, ruriaways, and 
property loss in general. 

These roads, like many rural highways are 
narrow and winding, with steep grades and fre- 
quent curves. Despite ordinary precautions they 
continued to give trouble, especially through the 
prarketing season when traffic was unusually 

eavy. 

In 1921, E. J. Lokewood began the poster 
method. He called upon the neighboring farmers, 
and eight agreed to co-operate in the project. 


Aside | 


By A. A. READERS 


Each member gave one dollar to defray his share 
of expenses. A meeting was held, wording was 
arranged for the posters, and Lokewood placed 
the order with a local show-card writer. When 
completed, the posters were distributed among 
the group, and each member was assigned three 
miles of highway to placard. 

The cards warned the motorist by giving him 
real information about the road. At a: narrow 
grade, this one appeared: 


A $2000 Car Was Wrecked Here Recently 
because 
The Driver Forgot to Sound His Horn 


At an abrupt turn was another one: 


LOOK TO YOUR RIGHT 
There May Be A Car Coming 


Quite frequently, the motorist was given such 
warning as: 
Sharp Curve Ahead, Drive Slow; 
This Sand Is Tricky; Look Ahead, 
The Grade Is Narrow; etc. 


By these signs, any driver could make himself 
familiar with local conditions. They were not a 
bore to the eye, but were attractive and durable; 
and had been conspicuously placed with letter- 
ing large enough to be easily read from a moving 
vehicle. I noticed also, that automobile head- 
lights would snow them up even on a dark night. 
This was due to white letters upon a black back- 
ground. 

In explanation, Mr. Lokewood said: “The 
method cost us only $8.40 in cash. The signs 
were all erected on idle days, and no time was 
taken from regular farm work. Each farmer 
keeps watch over his assignment, and as changes 
are made in the road, he arranges his posters 
accordingly. This is important, especially after 
a severe storm or freshet. Since many rural 
accidents occur by bridges being damaged in 
floods, we had a special sign made for the purpose. 
A lantern is placed above the warning signal at 
night, until the damage is repaired. 

“We believe it to be our duty to mark the danger 
spots, and the results have amply repaid us for 
the time and labor involved.”—F. R. Cozzens. 

* * *” 


A Plea for a Better Understanding 


T was somewhere in the sixties that my father 
bought a Buckeye mowing machine. It cost 
$128 and was a horsekiller. Only a few farmers 
had mowers then and those of us boys who could 
tell about the wonders of the mower felt that we 
were somewhat superior to those who had to 
spread hay from the mown swath of the scythe. 
Nor was that all. Ours was as stated, a Buckeye, 
and another boy in our rural school boasted of a 
wood machine on his father’s farm. It was some- 
thing worth attention when we got into heated 
arguments as to the merits of our resp€ctive 
favorites in the line of mowing machines. Some- 
times we simply presented the strong points as 








That’s no way to do! The man shoulda never 
started to build him a house if he didn’t know 
how to finish it.—Life. 











we had heard them at home, and at other times 
there was what is now called bluff, used to the 
best advantage that we knew. It was one of the 
most interesting and exciting things that came 
into our somewhat restricted horizon, and it 
seems to me ranks well with the first trip to 
Barnum’s show. I think that we were as nearly 
happy, unless the other boy got the best in brag- 
ging, as at almost any time in our rather unevent- 
ful lives. It was a great occasion when the 
machine was brought home in the edge of the 
evening and we delayed a little in starting for 
school the next morning to see the agent who 
would set it up and start it going. I remember him 
ioo—a pleasant man who had a farm near town. 

Now I am inclined to speak pardonably of that 
bit of selfish enthusiasm on the part of the boys. 
It is a good spirit, not to brag to be sure—but to 
feel that we have something that is ours and that 
is worth while. We needed a little restraint of 
course and as we may not have properly re- 
strained ourselves we got some of it from the 
other fellow. To appreciate the things that are 
ours if we do it in a sensible way, as we may when 
older, is proper. 

Now this is something of a tale to adorn a 
moral. I wish that now as older folks we had a 
better appreciation of our cooperative associa- 
tions in general. I am not speaking particularly 
of the League but especially of an experience 
through which I have just passed or trying to 
pass. Some farm supplies were bought coopera- 
tively. I really think that some of them were 
not quite up to our standard of excellence but 
the manager of the association wishes to make 
that right and will. For the next part we got 
good service and any not good will be corrected. 
Some of the farmers stood up for the goods and 
the association just as well as did the boys in 














Here 
is a picture sent in by W. H. Crottinger, of Ohio, 


It is not very often we hear of twin colts. 


with a pair of colts at 5 months of age. Twin 
calves are quite common, but such is not the case 
with colts. 











discussing the superior points of the mowing 
machines, but there were others. Some really 
complained a good deal harder than they would 
have complained had they got the same quality 
from a dealer, and that is frequently the case. 

In another instance last spring something did 
not go smoothly in the sale of produce and several 
members denounced the association and with- 
drew from it. It was evident that the associa- 
tion had rendered a real service but there was 
something not up to expectations and the whole 
association was denounced without much con- 
sideration. Many will do that for their cooper- 
ative when they will not in other cases. In that 
particular they seem to lack the loyalty that 
they displayed when boys over the possession of 
some trifle or that they now display in relation 
to some speculator who may pay a good price 
for the moment and, acting under the impulses 
of human nature, cut the price to the lowest 
cent the moment he sees the opportunity. Really 
I believe that we are slowly coming out to a 
better understanding and appreciation and pos- 
sibly a return to some of our boyhood enthusiasm 
and that there will be less of this suspicion of our 
own associations. Let us hope so.—H. H. Lyon. 











Commercial Cord 


—an extra rugged tire that 
will stand up under the rough 
all-around service tires are 
called upon to give on the farm 


Have you found a pneumatic tire 
that gives you the kind of service 
you'd like to get on your car or farm 
truck? 


If you haven't, try one of the new 
Kelly Commercial Cords. 


Extra sturdy, with a massive tread and added 
strength where strength is needed to make a 
dependable, long-wearing tire, this addition to 
the famous Kelly line is the strongest, most ser- 
viceable pneumatic tire that Kelly—or, so far as 
we know, anyone else—has ever built. 


It is giving amazing mileage and we unquali- 
fiedly recommend it, particularly for use under 
conditions where ordinary tires have failed to 
stand up. 


Now made in all sizes from 30 x 3% up to 
40 x 8. 


Get your local Kelly dealer to show you one 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 


250 West 57th St. 


New York 


| anyway. 


| 
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When Bees Swarm 
Fall Pasture for Bees—Save Their Wings 


TO matter how 
4+ ‘% much you try to 
prevent swarming by giving room the 
bees will sometimes refuse to stay at 
home. This picture was taken just the 
day before the smaller hive swarmed. 
Look how they are clustering out. Bees 
usually do this and I was intending to 
stop their swarming by shaking them in 
a few minutes when they started coming 
out. It was in the morning and I was 
expecting they would wait until after- 
noon. They were accommodating enough 
to cluster on a low apple-tree limb where 
we quickly returned them to a new hive 
on the old stand. They were in a ten 
frame hive and had a super of the same 
size given early but persisted in swarming 
The eleven frame deep hive 





Just Before They Swarmed 
beside it did not offer to swarm during 
the whole season. 

When bees swarm in spite of precau- 
tions, or where you allow them to swarm, 
I think the best plan is to hive them in a 
new hive on the old stand and put the 
old hive above them with its own bottom- 
board, so it will have a distinctive 
entrance. After a week the upper hive 
may be removed to a new location and 


| allowed to build up, for most of the field 


bees from both will stay with the old 
stand and it will be in good producing 
condition. If you have used foundation 
in the new hive you can safely wait longer 
before removing the upper hive, for the 
bees in the lower will not have filled it 
so soon unless very active. The longer 
the old hive is above the more bees from 
it will stay with the new, and it is in the 
new hive the bees will count in honey 
production. 


Young Queen Helps Colony 


It is possible to strengthen the new 
colony still more and provide them with 
a young queen, which will help keep 
them from swarming again, by taking the 
old queen on a frame of her brood and 
bees and putting in another new hive 
elsewhere with part of the brood from the 
upper hive, and then putting two sheets 
of newspaper over the hive on the old 


| stand and setting the original hive on it 


| queen is gone. 


direct. By the time the bees gnaw 
through this they will accept the young 
queen above, as they will know their own 
Be sure that there is a 


| young queen above that is laying before 


| colony 


| that season. 


you make the change, for if not a strong 
like this will be pretty sure 
to swarm with a virgin queen on her 
wedding flight, especially if she hatches 
after the uniting and can leave a queen 
cell behind. If she is laying there will 
be almost no more danger of swarming 
The colony as united will 
have nearly all the worker bees of both 
hives, but the old queen will build up a 
good colony out of the bees given her by 


| fall if the summer is a fair one. 





* * * 
Fall Pasture for Bees 


T does not pay to sow any plant es- 

pecially for bee pasture, it has been 
demonstrated by experiments, except in 
the fall when the pasture has a value 
far greater than the honey secured. If 
bees do not have some honey coming 
into the hives during the fall months 
they will quit rearing brood and if they 
do this the bees that go into the winter 


will be old and before spring they die off 


By L. H..COBB 


so badly that the 
colonies will become 
very weak and often die out entirely, 
If buckwheat or some other late blooming 
crop is provided it will keep them gather. 
ing some honey and they rear yo 
bees until frost. Every bee counts big 
in the spring. 
* * 
Save the Bees’ Wings 

| 8 you know that the worker bees 

agtually «wear their wings out in 
summer? You can hasten this if you 
make them fly close to a wire, through 
a wire fence, or through a forest of weeds 
and grass straws. Their wings are very 
delicate and I have seen bees strike a 
wire and fall, which is very\apt to tear 
a wing, and once torn it is never repaired, 
The front of the hive should be kept 
clear for a yard or so distant, and never 
should hives face a fence even several 
yards away unless it is covered with a 
vine or something else to prevent their 
seeing through it readily and trying to 
fly through. 


Adventuring in Beekeeping 

KNOW a man who has a considerable 

apple orchard. He conceived the 
idea some years ago that bees would be 
of advantage in helping to fertilize the 
blossoms in this orchard. Accordingly, he 
procured a swarm and he also procured 
a good book upon practical methods in 
beekeeping. He really had no idea of 
ever keeping more than a few swarms, 
However, he found he had three swarms 
at the end of the season and he had 
learned that beekeeping was a_ very 
fascinating occupation. The next spring 
he made up his mind to increase the 
number of swarms, with the result that 
he had ten at the end of. the season. 
Some were purchased, but he had learned 
how to increase and build up the colonies, 
He made a profit of something like $50 
the second year from the sale of honey, 
not a very large sum, but he was learning 
all the time. 

It was five years ago that he started 
and now this man has thirty colonies 
and they are returning him a good profit. 
**The best of it is,” he says, “there is very 
little labor involved in the business.” 

He places the hives in a long row, with 
openings to the southeast, when the cold 
weather comes on. Then he fills up the 
background with swamp hay, so nothing 
but the openings at the front are clear. 
A temporary fence is placed at the back, 
two feet from the hives and the interven- 
ing space stuffed with hay. Hay 3s 
also placed over the tops of the hives 
and held in place by chicken wire. In 
this way he winters the bees safely and 
cheaply.—C. H. Cuestey. 


An Ideal Roadside Sign 


HE accompanying illustration will 


give beekeepers an idea of an at- 
tractive roadside sign as a means of 
disposing of their crop, or at least a 
to passing motorists. 


part of it 


Of 








course, this is more applicable to 4 
State road carrying more or less traffic, 
where an object display such as this 
creates more attention than a mere sign. 








it 23, 1924 c. 
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Selling Farm Produce by Letter 


(Continued from page 114) 


out and pick up your own apples, I'll sell 
you pol from the ground, somewhat 
bruised, but good cooking apples at 25 cents 
for a half-bushel basket full You furnish 
your own bag or basket. Yours truly, 
Henry MaBLe. 


Selling Late Apples 


Here is another apple letter for use in 
selling the fall and winter apples, which 
are a different proposition. 


Dear Madam:—No apples have a better 
flavor than those grown right around here. 
These apples will keep better too for winter 
use than apples joggled over a thousand 
miles of railroad. 

Apples will keep a long time if handled 
with care and kept in a cool, moist atmos- 
phere. 

I've made a sort of specialty of my apples 
for years, and I don’t believe any nicer 
Northern Spys are to be had anywhere. 
And Greenings and Baldwins too. For 
early winter use I have some Tompkins 
Kings that are the best baking apple you 
ever saw. 

How many apples do you want for fall 
and winter? Have you a cool cellar where 
they will keep? If you have, you'd better 
buy two or three barrels. If you can’t keep 
them, buy a couple of bushels at a time. 

All my apples are carefully hand picked 
and delivered with just as little jolting and 
handling as possible. 

$4 a barrel, $1.50 a bushel right now. 

A good combination for a single barrel is 
one with a bushel of Spys in the bottom, a 
bushel of Baldwins on top of them, and a 
bushel of Kings on the very top. 

I will sort up a barrel any way you say 
and bring you as many or as few as you 
want. Send me a card or telephone me on 
the Farmers’ Line. 

Yours truly, Perer Buack. 


Change to Fit Your Needs 


It is not expected that any of these 
letters will exactly fit any farmer’s need. 
It will be necessary to change them to 
make them fit. But in the main they are 
adapted to general use, and a wise farmer, 
if he does not keep a file of these papers, 
will clip out the letters at least, and lay 
them in his desk where he can find them 
when he wants them. 

The more letters a man writes, the 
easier it is to write them, and the more 
effective Jetters he can write. It is easily 
possible for a farmer to get into the way 
of selling his products by the help of such 
letters, and he will gradually accumulate 
a good list of people who have bought 
from him. He must, of course, use the 
same care a merchant does, to treat his 
customers well and give them satisfactory 
products and make good anything they 
think is not right. It is less convenient 
for housewives to buy from the farmer, 
and he must offset the inconvenience 
by making it as easy as possible and 
by giving superior products when he 
can. 


Letters Help Roadside Markets 


The farmer who maintains a roadside 
stand can stimulate sales by the use of 
letters which tell people whe re he is, how 
to get there, and what his prices are. He 
may not deliver at all. It is possible for 
a farmer going into the roadside-stand 
business on a larger scale than some to 
get up a little card with a map on it show- 
ing the roads leading out his way. He 
can take pains to treat all comers hospi- 
tably. Showing 
them around the 


stimulated by the use of letters to good 
customers in towns within easy motor- 
ing distance.—FRANK Farrinaton, NEw 


York. 
* * * 


This Sign Sells the Farm Prod- 
ucts on the Gwin Farm 


Wwith road-building going on at a 
rapid rate in the Corn Belt, roadside 
advertising along the State highways has 
taken a start. 

Pioneers in this in their neighborhood 
are Mr. and Mrs. James Gwin of Gotham, 
Wisconsin. Mr. Gwin is one of the 
prominent beekeepers of his State. Mrs. 
Gwin is specializing in White Leghorns. 

Recently they put up a big sign at the 
farm gate, big so that the letters could 
be large and well-spaced on it, so that the 
motorist could take it in at a glance as he 
sped by. The photograph on page 114 
shows the sign. 

““We sold 70 pounds of honey the day 
after we put up the sign,” says Mr. Gwin. 
A motor touring party from Illinois drove 
by, saw the sign and turned in the gate. 
The result as Mrs. Gwin gives it was the 
sale of a fine bunch of her fancy cockerels. 
There have been many other sales since 
which Mr. and Mrs. Gwin credit the sign 
with. 

They believe that with the increasing 
volume of motor-touring traffic, western 
farmers are going to discover that road- 
side advertising pays, as New England 
and other eastern farmers have found. 

Mr. Gwin puts it this way: “Too often 
we see a fine-looking farm, with excellent 
buildings, but no means of identifying 
them with their product or owner. The 
farmer allows fence manufacturers to 
ornament his fence with signs; cream 
separator concerns to put up posters on 
the farm, giving the information that such 
and such a machine is used there, while 
big posters advertise cigarettes, patent 
medicines and hundreds of products, but 
you can go for miles anywhere in the 
Middle West without finding a farmer’s 
advertisement.” —F. L. Cuark. 


* * * 


An Inexpensive Roadside Stand 


NYONE who wishes a distinctive 
stand along the highway from which 
to sell produce, especially sweet cider, 
homemade vinegar, grape juice or cold 
drinks, will do well to copy the “Barrel 
Inn,” illustrated on page 114. Altho 
there are literally scores of fruit and 
food-selling stands along the road where 
this one was built about a year ago, 
it is rapidly drawing the trade. Every 
passer- -by remembers it, and so many are 
stopping to patronize it that a real lunch- 
room had to be added recently to accom- 
modate the comers. 

Probably it is much less expensive 
than an ordinarily constructed house 
would be. The roof is of old boards 
covered with tarred paper and wide 
boards formed the walls. Both the con- 
structing and painting were done by the 
enterprising young merchants them- 
selves who had but a very small capital 
and this one bright idea for their stock 
in trade to open business. 

The lights effectively placed around the 

upper rim of the 
Barrel make it 





place if they will 
stop, offering them 
a drink of good 
spring water, send- 
ing them away 
believing that he 
is an up-to-date, 
iMtelligent grower 
and producer 
whom they‘willlike 
to patronize. 
Just how far this 


a beacon along 
the highway all 
through the night, 
and bright-colored 
signs attract atten- 
tion during the day. 
Some still more 
distinctive and al- 
luring advertising 
is being planned by 
these young men, 
but they refuse to 





roadside trade is 
going it is hard to 
Say, but it is cer- 
tainly true that 
such selling can be 


for, now?’’ 








‘*Hello, Joe, who’re you workin’ 


‘*Same bunch—wife an’ five kids!”’ 


divulge it until 
completed. They 
deserve watching 
—and copying. 


—Toronto Goblin. 
—Lee McCrae. 

















experiment like this? 


James S. Morse, of Cayuga County, 
New York, made an experiment on his 

































The Bushels 
That Made Me Money 


You should read this intere 
esting story before you 
plant your winter wheat 
Your copy will be sent free 
ofall cost. Simply ask for 
booklet, “* The Bushe 
That Made Me Money.” 
But do it now! 


farm, He wanted 


to see whether a fer- 


tilizer with a higher percentage of potash 
than he had customarily used would pay, 


He found out! 
He applied a 3-8 
to one plot and put o 


— 1000 pound application. 
Then he fertilized another plot 


deep clay loam. 
with 3-8-0, same mixtu 


-6 (6% potash) mixture 


na half a ton to the acre 
Morse’s soil is a 


re without the potash; also 


1000 pounds to the acre, 
The field which received the potash fertilizer 


yielded 45 bushels per 
but 39 bushels. The in 


acre, The other field gave 
creased yield of six bush- 


els per acre, even at $1.10 per bushel is worth 


$6.60—and if wheat go 


es higher, of course the six 


bushels are worth even more. But even at $6.60 
he paid for the 6% of potash $3.00 in 1000 pounds 
of fertilizers and had $3.60 per acre clear profit 


left over. 
you'll see that $360 ex 


Multiply this by a hundred acres and 


tra money, with no more 


seed, no more labor, no extra output except the 
slight additional threshing charge is worth work- 


ing for. 


Ever make an experiment like this? 


ought to try it. 


You 


Ask your dealer for a fertilizer 
that has plenty of potash Make a test. 


Perhaps 


your soil is one that will give splendid results 


with more than 6% potash. Potash pays— but 
many farmers do not use enough. The extra per- 
centage costs very little. 
year, and get better yields from the same effort? 


Why not use plenty this 


POTASH IMPORTING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


S1A 


FULTON ST.,, 


NEW YORK 


[Branch Office: 564 Market Street, San Francisco 
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is no other farm engine 
ike it. Simple in constructio 
and easy to o Soemte. Tear 
one engine, yet it takes the 


- ines. It will give 
1% to 6 H. P., yet it is so 
it that ~g* men can carry it 
y. Set it anywhere 
it it to work. 
Change Power 
as Needed 
yt f when you need 
1% H. P. when you need 
1}, or any power in be- 
Fuel consumption in 
proportion to power wu 
femarkably low at all times. 
Adjustment from one power to 
is instantaneous. 
Burns Kerosene 
Operates with kerosene or gaso- 
a, starting, no crank- 
greatest gas engine 


eae 
et 


EE 


ke 


ek 


ing, The 








value on the market. And you 
can prove all of these statements 
to een as henna 


teen Ens L. dss of Hannibal, 
New York, says: “Only engine 
economical for all jobs. I run a 
28-inch cord wood saw, a 24- 
inch rip saw, a washer, a pump, 
anda a _ it sure runs 
them fine. a ae run- 
ning balance, and ts quiet 
anywhere."’ 
Clarence Rutledge, of Mani- 
toulan Island, Ontario, says: 
**Have given my Edwards four 
ears’ steady work and like it 
. It uses very little fuel. I 
run a 28-inch cord wood saw, 
also a rip saw, 8-inch gi der, 
ensilage cutter, line shaft for 
shop, churn, washer, separator 
and pump. Have had ten other 
engines 22 and the Edwards beats 
Frank Foell, of Cologne, New 
Jersey. says: ‘It’ ‘9a great pleas- 
ure to own an Edwards engine. 
Iruna wood saw, cement mixer. 





on the market years, 
gende of Satiohed, tera 1 “4 
“ve succeed ‘m id 
have this engine bear KS, | 
—A. Y. "Bowanne 


‘EDWARDS 
FARM 









threshing machine, ete Do 
work for my neighbors. Easy 
to move around and easy to run. 

I would not have any other.” 


Free Trial Offer 
Now—I want to prove my 
claims to you. I want to send 
you an Edwards Engine for ab- 
solutely free trial. Just write 
your name and address on cou- 
pon and mail. I will send at 
once complete details about my 
farm engine and about my free 
trial offer. No cost or o 
tion. Mail coupon now. 



























Ss # GMonerief Furnaces- 


—=— for Warm Homes 
and Fat Pocketbooks-- 


OU can have your home heated as 
comfortably and healthfully as modern 
science can devise, at a cost so low as to sur- 
prise you,—if it is Moncrief Furnace heated. 
very pannatone has been utilized in 
Moncrief Furnaces to get every available 
heat unit from the fuel, and to distribute 
the heat efficiently throughout the house, 
especially in the far corners and near the 
walls,— that’s where you need heat most. 
Ask the Moncrief Dealer nearest you to 
help you select the size and 
kind that will best serve you, 

—or write us direct. 

Distributed by 


E. L. GARNER F. H. HANLON 
117 23rd St., Jackson Hts., Long Island, N.Y. Batavia, N.Y. 


Made by The Henry Furnace & Foundry Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


MONCRIEF 
9 FURNACES 
Pipe - less ~ Three Fipe - Majestic Moncriet 














The WINDMILL with aRECORD 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor has behind it 9 

years of wonderful success. It is not an experiment. 

The Auto-oiled Aermotor is the Gen- 

uine Self-Oiling Windmill, with every moving 

| part fully and constantly oiled. 

: 7 Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 
oiled. It never makes a squeak. 

Thedouble gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gearcase. They 

are always fiooded with oil and are protected from dust and sleet. 


Ee The Auto-oiled Aermotor is so thoroughly oiled that it runsin the 
| slightest breeze. It gives more service for the money invested than 






Zi 


any other piece of machinery on the farm. 


riment to get a windmill 
he Auto-iled Aermotor is 


. You do not have to ex 
that will run a year with one oiling. 
a tried and perfected machine. 


Our large factory and our superior equipment enable us to produce economically and 
accurately. Every purchaser of anAermotor gets the benefit fromquantity production. 
The Aermotor is made by a responsiblecompany which has specialized in steel wind=nills for 36 years. 
Des Moines 
AERMOTOR CO. akiand 


Chicago Dallas 
Kansas City Minneapolis Oo 


















‘THESE tractors were made to export for $319. 
Foreign exchange prevented their being 
shipped. We bought 325 and will sell them until 
gone @ $99.50. It is a perfect new tractor. 
SPECIFICATIONS 
= 


Engine—2 H. P. ie Carburetor 
Water-cooled Se 5" diam. x 6" face 
Berling Magneto Weight — 1800 Ibs. 














It will pull an 8” plow 

It will pull a harrow 

It will do the work of a horse 
It will drive a saw 

It will drive a pump 

It will do everything a 2 H. P. 
Gasoline Engine will do. 


BUFFALO HOUSEWRECKING & SALVAGE CO. 
489 Walden Avenue, Buffalo, New York 




















‘TH rain of August 12th, which was 
quite general along the north Atlantic 
seaboard, saved farmers millions of dol- 
lars. According to Alva Agee, secretary 
of the New Jersey Board of Agriculture, 
farmers of that State were benefited to 
the extent of a million and a half dollars. 
The previous dry spell was beginning to 
show decided evidence of crop damage 
and if the condition continued it was 
very likely that loss would be heavy. 

As a matter of fact, the loss to farmers 
of Nassau County, Long Island, will 
reach, it is estimated, close to a half mil- 
lion dollars, to say nothing of Suffolk 
County. The rain came too late to save 
the Long Island potato crop. Late 
potatoes will suffer the dreaded “second 
growth.” However, the rains were of 
untold benefit tocorn, cauliflower, Brussels 
sprouts and other late crops. However, 
in spite of the fact that corn will be helped 
to some extent, nevertheless the crop will 
not be up to normal. Some Nassau 
| County farmers estimated only a quarter 
| crop of sweet corn, one of the big cash 
| drops of the county. The drouth suf- 
fered by Long [gl and this year has been 
unusual and cannot help but be responsi- 
ble for enormous losses. 





New York County Notes 


Saratoga County—A much-needed rain 
has visited this section during the first 
week in August and it did a lot of 
good especially to corn and _ potatoes. 
\ good crop of hay has been harvested. 
In spite of the shortage of farm help 
harvest is being accomplished. Oats are 
not making a good crop. Corn and pota- 


toes are doing well. Potato bugs are 
giving but little trouble this season. 





Small fruits have yielded plentifully and 
have brought good prices. Cows have 
| milked well but milk prices are not satis- 
factory. Eggs are bringing 34c adozen 
with a strong trend upward in price. 
Hay is bringing a good price. There 
seems to be a demand for farms near the 
village at fairly good prices.—E. S. R. 
Broome County—The season is still 
backward, crops are looking fine. Many 
farmers are still haying during the first 
week in August. Few early potatoes are 
on the market selling anywhere from 30 
to 35e a peck, which is the lowest price 
in years for early potatoes. The yield 
is good. Oats look fine. Many have 
been cut for hay, while some are nearly 
ready to cut for grain. Corn is backward, 
but looks good. There is an abundance 


of fruit.—Mrs. L. K. C. 
Rain Needed in Suffolk 


Suffolk County—The severe dry spell 
was broken on the 12th by an all-day 
rain just in time to save such late crops 
as cabbage, cauliflower, turnips, etc. 
It did not help potatoes, in fact it will 
injure them. Some late potatoes are 
about ready to harvest. The yield in 

Huntington township is way below that 
| of any previous year in the last decade.— 
E. S. S. 





Montgomery County—Spring grains, 
although they were sown late, promise 
to be a good crop. Corn is backward in 
growth. The acreage is below that of 
last year. Potatoes are making good 
| growth and promise well. Haying season 
| was two weeks late this year and even 

at this writing, August 9, much is still 
to be gathered. A large acreage will 
not be mown owing to scarcity of help. 
Milch cows and beef cattle ae low in 
price. Eggs 30c a dozen, bufter 50c a 
pound, broilers 35c live weight, veal 9c 
a pound live weight. The apple crop 
will be light and qualaty poor.—G. P. 
Van V. 


Genesee County—We had lots. of 
rain during the month of June and July 
which is responsible for a good crop of 
hay. The “fly” got into wheat pretty 

| badly and it went down. In most places 


Among the Farmers 


Rain Breaks Long Dry Spell—County Notes 
Oats and : 


American Agriculturist, August 23, 


in the county it is very light. 
barley are looking fine.—J. H. 


x 


-# 


Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 
Ottver D. Scuock 
HARVEST of a phenomenal crop of 

alfalfa hay was followed by ¢4 
season of drought which was disastrous 
to the plants, and anticipations of g 
large second cutting were quickly dispelled. 
Lancaster county tobacco is maturing 
rapidly and some growers cut some of 
the earlier planted patches this week, 
It is claimed that its quality will be very 
good. There is every expectation that 
tobacco will command remunerative 
prices this season. 


Central Pennsylvania Notes 
J. N. GLover 
writ the good rain on the 12th, 
corn, plowing, pasture and potatoes 
were very much helped, as the soil was 
too dry to do good work at plowing 
stubbles for wheat. 

Oats are nearly all cut and much of 
the crop has been stored. They are long 
in the stalk and handle as though they 
will yield well. Wheat is being threshed 
and yields from 15 to 25 bushels per 
acre with plenty of straw to make 35 
bushels. 

Early potatoes are being dug and the 
crop is not big, but the stalks of late 
ones look well. Early mown fields of 
clover have made a good second growth 
which will be cut for hay or for seed, if 
the heads are filled. 

Not many cows are changing hands 
at present, as milk is too low and pasture 
too short to add more cows to the herd. 

Feed dealers or manufacturers have 
plenty of agents in the country selling 
feeds, and it may be a good time for one 
to buy his necessary feeds now. 


Pennsylvania County Notes 


Crawford County.—Wheat all cut, 
most of it in barns. Threshing has 
started. Crop turning out well. Haying 


is not all over yet. It is making a good 
crop and it will all be needed as silos will 
not be full. Oats are turning mostly 
making a heavy growth of straw. We 
have had a good —*. af Sens and 
tourists this year.—J. 


Tioga nigarcolieri nani have 
finished their haying. Oats look fine, 
nearly ripe enough to cut. Recent rains 
have made buckwheat and late potatoes 
look like a big crop. Early potatoes 
look extra good. Early apples are very 
poor, very wormy. The corn crop 8 
very uneven on the average and will 
make a poor crop.—W. C. G. 


Cumberland County.—We have been 
having very dry and cool weather. 
During the first week in August corn has 
been showing extreme want of rain to 
say nothing of potatoes and garden vege 
tables. Harvest is about over altho some 
oats are still out. The oats crop was the 
biggest in this section in several years. 
Some wheat being threshed but the yield 
is poor in general. Hay made a heavy 
crop, some has been selling at $10 a tom 
delivered. Apples are a failure through 
here. Wheat $1.25, corn $1.10, oats 55¢, 
eggs 27c, butter 40 to 50c.—J. B. K. 


Mercer County, N. J. 

Mercer County.—Up to the second 
week in August the weather was very hot 
and dry and crops need rain badly. 
Promised showers seemed to have skirted 
around Mercer County. Corn is coming 
along nicely. The fields were very ul 
even but till lately due to the cold spring. 
Good peach crop in view with fair early 
yield. Harvest, which was gene 
very good, is about over and potatoes — 
look fine. Sale of pure bred Holstein and 
Guernsey bulls brought fair prices 


will do much to improve herds of Mereet 4 


County.—Mrars. J. H. H. 
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WRITE for new low prices on the 
Ross Ensilage Cutter 


You'll quickly see why it will pay you 
to own your own machine instead of 
depending on some one else. 










Freedom from defects guaranteed for 
entire life of machine! 


Boiler Plate Steel Blower — Adjust- 


E. W. ROSS “as CO. 


Dept. 226 Springfield, Ohio 
ahha The E. W. Ross Co., Est. 1850 


DON’T CUT OUT 
AShoe Boil, Capped 


Hock or Bursitis 
FOR 


ABSORBINE 


will reduce them and leave no blemishes. 
ne lameness promptly. Does not blister 
remove the hair. and horse can be worked. 
$250 bottle delivered. Book 6 R free. 
W.F. YOUNG, Inc., 579 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
30 Acres Near the Hudson 
400 Fruit Trees, Furniture 
machinery included by aged owner; 




















Horses, poultry, 
splendid location on improved road near lake, motor bus 
and Hudson River town; supplies delivered at door, finest 
markets; 16 acres for abundant crops, pasture and wood- 
land; 400 tree orchard; good 2-story 5-room house, fine 
elevation, valley bg es incomes from fruit and 
boarders here e hog and Bog ‘needed houses. ° 
close now. yours at $3150. a $1200 . CHas. 
TomPxins, 370 Main St., Catskill 


CATTLE BREEDERS 








$2S Down Buys 


HOLSTEIN BULL 


OR HEIFER 

We offer for sale several wonder- 
fully bred registered Holstein calves 
on the installment plan. This is 
your opportunity to get a pure bred 
stock without an immediate heavy 
outlay of cash. 

Mr. Arthur T. Warner, of Cobleskill, N. 
Y., has recently purchased from us our 
last son of Dutchland Colantha Sir Inka, 
out of Fishkill Johanna Fayne Lou, who 
made the remarkable record of 849 lbs. of 
butter and 19,464 lbs. of milk as a senior 
two year old. Mr. Warner writes: 

“You may be interested to know that 
this bull will be used upon daughters 
and granddaughters of Sir Ormsby 
Segis Korndyke Pontiac, who is sired by 
a son of Pietertje Maid Ormsby, and 
from a 1000 pound (25,000 pounds of 
milk) daughter, of King Segis Pontiac 
Count. I thought your Colantha breed- 
ing would make a good out-cross, and I 
was also very greatly impressed with the 
splendid dam of this bull.’ 

Write for particulars 


HENRY MORGENTHAU, Jr. 
Fishkill Farms, Hopewell Junction, New York 


HOLSTEINS & GUERNSEYS 


250 head of fresh cows and close springers to select 
from. If you are in the market for fancy young cows 
that are large in size and heavy producers it will pay 
you to see this stock. Tuberculin test. 


A. F. SAUNDERS, Cortland, N. Y. 
Telephone 1476 
VRADE HOLSTEINS 


ALL YOUNG PERFECT GOODSIZE MILKY 
CANDOR, N. Y. OSWALD 8. WARD & SONS 

















SWINE BREEDERS 


200—Pigs For Sale—200 


Chester and Yorkshire Cross and Berkshire and Chester Cress 
Am”” weeks old $4.50 8 to 9 weeks old $5.00 
pure bred Berkshire and Chester sows or boars. 
4 old $6 each. All these pigs are healthy and 
cop I will crate and ship from 1 to 100 
OQ approval. 


A.M. LUX, 206 Washington St., Woburn, Mass. 
Registered O. I. C. and Chester White pigs. 
Eugene P. Rogers, Wayville, N. Y. 




















Committee of 15 Meets 


And Other Subjects of Interest to Dairymen 


HE dairy committee of 15 met at 

Utica on Saturday, August 9th, and 
was well attended by both members and 
many visitors interested in the milk 
situation. 

The chief subject of discussion was the 
need for better prices for milk. Mr. 
Sargeant, chairman of the committee, 
and one of the representatives of the 
Eastern States Association, discussed the 
increased demand for milk in the markets 
recently. He stated that while he was 
visiting the office of a large milk handler 
in New York City, that they had tele- 
phoned all over the country to get more 
milk to supply their trade. Mr. Sargeant 
said that St. Louis is asking for milk, 
which is very unusual, and that a big 
demand existed in Boston, Philadelphia 
and Chicago. Mr. Sargeant was opposed 


| to the resolution asking a specific price, 


because he said that conditions were 
such that the committee did not know 
what price they would be able to obtain. 
This resolution which Mr. Sargeant 
opposed called for a price of class one 
milk at $2.33 per hundred, which is a 
rise of 47¢ over the price of $1.86 which 
prevailed before recent increases. 


Recommends Higher Price 


Mr. C. W.- Halliday, secretary of the 
committee, and representing the Sheffield 
group, said that the advance in price 
would probably cause the dealers to 
advance the retail price one cent a 
quart to the consumer in New York 
City. Mr. Halliday said that if the 
price of class one milk was only $2.10 
instead of $2.33 the dealers would prob- 
ably raise the retail price one cent a 
quart, or 47c a hundred, and therefore 
make a big profit on the difference. 

Mr. Garlock, president of the Eastern 
States Producers, spoke for the Boshart 
resolution, which recommended a rise in 
prices without stating any specific price. 
This resolution follows: 


“*Whereas there has been a marked increase 
in the consumption of fluid milk in New York 
City, and a decided decrease in production 
with the price of grain steadily advancing, 

“Therefore, be it resolved that it is the 
sentiment of this committee that all groups 
urgently recommend a decided increase, to date 
from August 15th. 


This resolution was adopted unani- 
mously. 

At the preceding meeting of the Com- 
mittee of 15, a subcommittee of 5 was 
appointed to make a study of the general 
situation and to recommend a plan that 
would help to solve the present problem 
of marketing milk in this territory. 
Mr. Fred Boshart, representing Sheffield 
producers, was made the head of this 
subcommittee. 

“The subcommittee of 5 was to report 
at this meeting,” said Mr. Boshart, 
“but this subject is so large and perplexing 
that it is not possible to make a report 
with recommendations to-day. It will 
have to be done at some future time.” 


Suggests Investigation 


“T also think a subcommittee will have 
to be sent to some of the western States, 
perhaps Detroit, Milwaukee, Cleveland 
and Pittsburg, to see what they are 
accomplishing. Then we will have some- 
thing substantial to recommend that 
will be beneficial. 

“The New England situation is in 
confusion, and the western States as 
well as those in Poughkeepsie and Albany 
are above the New York market. You 
must take into consideration the situa- 
tion in these different cities.” 

The committee instructed Mr. Boshart 
to go ahead with his investigations, but 
voted to continue their regular monthly 
meeting at Utica. 

During the meeting of the committee, 
two plans involving centralizing sales 
control were submitted. These were 
referred to the subcommittee of 5 for 
consideration. Chairman Sargeant re- 





‘ 





ported that an invitation had been 
extended to President Slocum of the 
Dairyman’s League urging the return of 
its three resigned members to the com- 
mittee of 15. 

“T am personally satisfied, however,” 
said Mr. Sargeant, “that the pool has no 
intention of associating themselves with 
us any more. 

The meeting and discussions were 
very harmonious and there seemed to 
be a very evident desire on the part of 
all members to try to work together 
to find some solution that would result 
in a benefit to the distressed dairy farmers. 


A Good Home-Made Fly Chaser 


HE common cattle flies which gather 

on the backs of cows and annoy 
them so that milk production is de- 
creased, can be eliminated by a home- 
made spray mixture that costs only 1 
cent a day for each cow. 

A spray mixture recommended by 
J. W. Bartlett, professor of dairy hus- 
bandry at the New Jersey State College 
of Agriculture, consists of the following 
ingredients: 414 quarts coal tar dip, 
4%2 quarts fish oil, 3 quarts coal oil, 3 
quarts whale oil, 144 quarts oil of tar, 
3 pounds laundry soap. 

Dissolve the soap in water and add 
the other ingredients. Mix the combina- 
tion thoroughly and bring the whole up 
to 30 gallons by adding lukewarm water. 

This spray will not injure the coats of 
the animals. It is well to spray twice 
daily; once in the morning after milking 
and again in the afternoon. Thirty 
gallons will spray 40 cows for ten days 
at a cost of one cent per cow per day. 


DOES A SILO NEED A ROOF? 


I have a silo, but as yet have no roof on it. My friends 
say that it is not good for the cows. Will you kindly 
give me your advice? I would also like to know what is 
the best variety of corn to drill for silage and how much 
to use per acre.—A. J. B., New York. 


the first place this inquiry was not 
signed by the subscriber’s full name. 
As a result we were unable to give him 
immediate and direct advice. It is not 
always possible to answer questions 
directly and immediately in our columns 
due to pressure of other subject matter 
and due to lack of space. If our readers 
have any questions whatsoever, we are 
only too glad to answer them imme- 
diately by direct mail. If it is desired on 
the part of the subscriber that the ques- 
tion do not appear in the columns, we 
will gladly oblige; however, SIGN YOUR 
INQUIRIES with your full name and 
address. 

As far as feed value is concerned, there 
is no particular value in putting a roof 
on the silo. Silage is just the same 
whether it is covered or not. Where the 
value of a roof does come in, is the con- 
venience in handling the silage. It was 
our experience several years ago after 
we had built two concrete silos, to go into 
the winter without having roofs on the 
silos. Pressure of work made it im- 
possible to cover them. Before we could 
get at the job, a heavy snow-storm came 
and covered the silage. It made the 
nastiest mess you ever saw. It was bad 
enough when it rained and> made the 
silage sloppy, but it was a whole lot 
worse when it snowed. After that 
experience we stopped all work on the 
place to get those silos covered. 

Cornell 11 or Luce’s Favorite should 
make excellent silage corn for you in 
Niagara County. However, your soil 
and local conditions may alter this. Our 
advice to you would be to consult your 
county agricultural agent, whose head- 
quarters are at Lockport and who will be 
able to tell you what variety of silage corn 
is giving the best satisfaction in your 
locality. The advantage of Cornell 11 
lies in the fact that it not only produces 
a good percentage of dry matter but the 
silage contains a lot of ears and in that is 
where the value of silage counts. 





Act Quick 


for a 


UNADILLA SILO 


Spring was late. But nature 
often makes up for lost time. 
Corn’s coming along fast—looks 
good. We’ll have a full crop. 
What will you do with yours? 
Put it into your own silo. Get 
the benefit of its value—this 
winter. 

You can get a strong, well-built, 
time saving, silage saving and 
money making Unadilla—in 
time to save this season’s crop. 
Shipped within 24 hours after 
receipt of order. Make up your 
mind and act—now. 


Write at once for prices and 
full information. 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 
Unadilla, N.Y. 

















SAVE HALF 


Your Paint Bills 
USE INGERSOLL PAINT 


PROVED BEST by 80 years’ use. It will please 
you. The ONLY PAINT endorsed by the 
“GRANGE” for 50 years. 

Made in all colors—for all purposes 

Get my FREE DELIVERY offer 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 

INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK—FREE 

Tells all about Paint and Painting for Durability. Value- 
able information FREE TO YOU with Sample Cards. 
Write me. DO IT NOW. I WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 
Oldest Ready Mixed Paint House in America—Estab. 1842. 


O. W. Ingersoll, 252 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LATE CORN 


SAVE IT WITH 
PHILADELPHIA 


LOS 


il h Opening Roofs for full silo with- 
wi | Hii js out refilling. Free catalogue. Easy 
mm ii payment plan. Special low cash 
i en prices now, Shipment in 24 hours, 











Save Soft 
Corn! 
Save this yest “slate soft 
corn in HOOSIER SILO: 
Turn your late crop into a big 
money-maker by gpeare in, 
bbs yee i 
SILOS it value on the 
market. Prompt shipments 
. Order now to insure 


filing! Write silo ne Fo 


oul rite for 
bell s- AW iooeia See 


big profits yy 4 
HOOSIER BUILDING THLE & 


Dept- A Albany, Ind. 
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The minimum charge per insertion is $1 
Count as one word eac 

address 

words. 
Place your wants by following the style of 


New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent 


to date of issue. Cancellation orders must 


vrder 


Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 
DVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this yy at the rate of 5 cents a word. 


initial, abbreviation and whole number, including name and 
Thus: “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St., Mount Morris, N. Y.” 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


VERY week the American AGricutturtiet reaches over 130,000 farmers in New York, 


office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or money order must accompany your 


week 
counts as eleven 


the advertisements on this page. 


States. Advertising orders must reach our 
, not later than the second Monday previous 
reach us on the same schedule 3ecause of 






























EGGS AND POULTRY 


RA mse 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 

















ONE THOUSAND Choice white’ Leghorn CELERY AND CABBAGE PLANTS. all 
Pullets, Cockerels, Breeding Stock—bred for | leading varieties, strong plants ready for field 
business Prices are right Satisfaction | $1.25 for 1,000. $10.00 for 10,000. J. C 
guaranteed. CLARENCE KEISER, Gram-| SCHMIDT. Bristol, Pa 
pian, Pa ; HOLLAND BULBS—Order now, our supply 

CHICKS—7e up C. O. D Rocks, Reds,|is limited. Tulips, Giant Darwin or Early 
Leghorns and mixed 100° delivery guaran- | mixed or separate colors. 40 for $1: 100 for $2 
teed 19th season Pamphiet. Box 26, C. M.| Narcissus, Single or Double, 30 for $1, 100 for 
LAUVER., McAllisterville, Pa $3: Hyacinths (Bedding). mixed or separate 

COLUMBIAN WYANDOTTES — May | Colors, 20 for $1, 100 for $4. Hyacinths, Giant 
hatched pullets, cockerels, heavy layers $1.25 | p-size. 12 for $1: Crocus, 100 for $1. Special 


each. Toulous Geese $9 pair. MRS. LEWIS 
LONG, Lincklaen, N. Y 


FOR SALE—Choice young Rose-comb R. | 








Red Cockerels and young Mammoth Pekin 
drakes. EDGAR M. BROWN, Cuba. N. Y. 
THOMPSONS RINGLET Barred Rocks, 


also choice Rhode Island Reds, old and young 
stock. at attractive prices. 200 April hatched 
White Leghorn puilets, $1.75 each I guarantee 
to please =I. H. BACORN, Sergeantsville, N 





CATTLE 
SHROPSHIRE RAMS. Yearling rams for 


sale. bred from the best stock in America, that 
are right in every way Estate of ARTHURS 
DAVIS. Chili Station, N. Y 

FOR SALE Registered Holsteins, fe- 
male. 2 to 6 years old due to freshen in Novem- 
ber to January 14 are from one sire, accredited 
herd GROVE GOODWIN, Baldwinsville 
N. ¥ 











~~? 


prices on large lots. All orders sent post-paid 
c 





O. D._if desired. R. J. GIBBINS, Mt 
Holly, N. J 

ORDER NOW. For Planting time. Low 
Prices for early orders. Gorgeous peonies All 
colors. Ail bloom next spring, 3 for $1.00. 12 
for 33.00. R.I. GIBBONS Sit Holly, N. J 





SENATOR DUNLAP strawberry plants for 





August and fall planting. 80c per 100. MERLE | 
L. WALRADT. Watts Flats, N. Y 

PEONIES, 12 mixed, at $2.50. Prepaid at 
$3.00. A card will bring our price list Large 


acreage of peonies and many new sorts. Whole- 
sale and retail MUNSELL & TILTON, 
Ashtabula, Ohio 

HONOR WHEAT SEED—College Inspected 
White, beardless, heavy yielding. Improved 
selection from Dawson's Golden Chaff. JONES 
& WILSON, Hall, N. Y 

JONQUIL BULBS; Plant in permanent 
sunny location, enjoy early spring ee for 
years to come 3 Dozen for $1.00: 100 for $2.25 
GERTRUDE GRAFF, Haddonfield, N. J 








$3 DOWN, $6 a month for 12 months for a 
trio of registered Holstein calves of choice breed- 
ing and from a clean herd For further par- 
ticulars, write SEEBER BROS, CO., Hastings 
N Y. 





DOGS AND PET STOCK 
THOROBRED COLLIE puppies males 
spayed females: all ages. ARCADIA FARM 
Hally. Pa 











REAL ESTATE 





MONEY MAKING FARMS FOR SALE in 


central New York State. For sizes. descriptions 
price and terms, write PERRY FARM AGEN- 
CY, Canajoharie, N. Y 

FARM WITH STOCK and tools, 5 miles to 





Prattsburg: ‘4 mile to country road. Good 
buildings, level lands, \{ mile to R. R. Station 
2 miles to Wheeler Center. Price $2,800 


CHARLES RICE, box 625, Hammondsport 
N. ¥ 


























SOLLIE PUPPIES $5 to $20 each, either] —, : : 
al sialkte 4 4 NE < PA R M South a einen FOR SALE—Well located 143 acre farm, high 
Ve spe , y state of cultivation I terms. D. L. TYSON 
L Gilbertsville, Route 1, Ps 
DON'T run your legs off chasing cows sa ak + — ; ; 
English and Welsh Shepherds go for stock FOR SALE—By owner, Steuben County 
alone. Just in from Canada. Order quick | farm: 53 acres; young team, 5 cows, 100 Lex- 
while they last. GEORGE BOORMAN, | horns, tools; cheap; easy terms. E. O. HAN- | 
Marathon, N | NAHS, Cameron Mills, N. Y. | 
FOR SALE Pedigreed Pointer Puppies. 
Write for breeding and prices FRANK MISCE ANE is 
DURKIN, Waterloo Y s on a Buus 
ANGORA—Long- haired kittens of pure bred BEST EXTENSION LADDERS made, 
stock. Maine grown pets, male or female. }25c per foot. Freight paid. A. L. FERRIS, 
ORRIN J. DICKEY, Belfast, Maine | Interlaken, N.Y 
SABLE AND WHITE Collic Puppies, Males} | FULL BARREL Lots Dishes, slightly 
$6.00: Females $5.00 P. HAMILTON, Coch- | damaged crockery, shipped any address direct 
ranville. Pa from pottery, Ohio, for $6.00. ts are well 
: assorted and still serviceable. Plates, platters, 
cups and saucers, bowls, pitchers, bakers, mugs, 
ye a. enranee nappies, etc. a little of each. Send cash with 
SITUATIONS WANTED rder, Writeus, E. SWASEY & CO., Portland, 
Nia > 
YOUNG MARRIED MAN wants position M = 


in sales promotion work for farmers’ co-opera- 
tive organization I am a real worker with 
some selling experience and plenty of ambition 
Will meet prospective employer for interview 
anywhere in radius of 100 miles from New York 
City, or answer any letters in detail Best 
references. Box 330, American AGRICULTURIST, 
461 Fourth Ave., N. Y.C 

YOUNG, THOROUGHLY experienced, mar- 
ried man, dissolving partnership, desires position 
as superintendent or assistant on large dairy 
fruit or produce farm in East or South. Good 
executive and hustler. Can sell produce of 
farm. Excellent references. Box 331, AMERICAN 
Acricu.tunist, 461 Fourth Ave., N. ¥. C 











HELP WANTED 
MEN to train for firemen or brakemen on 
railroads nearest their homes—everywhere 


later as conductors 


beginners, $150, later $250 
which position? 


engineers, $300-$400 monthly 














LATEST STYLE SANITARY MILK TICK- 
ETS save money and time . delivery 
Send for samples 
Dept. A, Gardner, Mass 

$1.25 ALL WOOL SOCKS, grey, medium 
heavy, ribbed—for $1 per pair, 3 pairs $2.75 
MRS. SAVOY. Red Hook, N. Y. 

ALFALFA, mixed and timothy hay for sak 
in carlots, inspection allowed, ready now. 
W. A. WITHROW, Syracuse, New York. 











FARM IMPLEMENTS 
CORN HARVESTER cuts 


harvester or windrows, Man 
and shocks equal Corn Binder 
State. Only $25 with bundle tying attachment 





and piles on 
and horse cuts 
Sold in every 


| Testimonials and catalog. FREE showing pic- 


of Harvester. PROCESS HARVESTER 


Salina, Kansas 


ture 
COo., 





WOMEN'S WANTS 











RAILWAY ASSOCIATION. Desk W-16, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ALL WOOL YARN for sale from manufac- 
ALL MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS—1I7 to| turer, 75c 40 $2.00 per Ib ‘ree samples 
65. willing to accept Government positions |H 4. BARTLETT, Harmony, Me 
$117-$250: traveling or stationary. write MR 
OZMENT, 258 St. Louis, Mo., immediately 
FARMER AND CARETAKER—Experi 
enced married man to work on shares. Must E L _ I N G 
have good references Box 332, AMERICAN 
} . 461 Fourtt Avenue New 
AGRICULTURIST i ourth venue é A. A. 


York City 





AGENTS WANTED 
MEN’S SHIRTS 
everywhere Make $15.00 daily 
stores Complete line Exclusive 
Free Samples. CHICAGO SHIRT 
FACTURERS, 229 W. Van Buren, Factory 
Chiago 





Big demand 
Undersell 
patterns 
MANU 


990 


Easy to sell 





PRINTING 


250 GOOD business-size 
rinted and sent promptly. 
LTER 





white envelopes 
postpaid SOc 
G. COLLINS, 


SERVICE 


REAT service is rendered agri- 
culture and homemaking by 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. This 
service is local and practical. It 
applies. 
If you would like to help ex- 
tend this service write me. 


E. C. WEATHERBY, Circulation Manager 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 








Samples free Ww 
N. ¥ 


Cohocton, } 





Free ’ 
TRAVERS BROTHERS, 








Service 


Bureau 


Over $700 for Subscribers—Questions on Investment 


N four cases which have passed 

through the Service Bureau recently, 
checks totaling $787.25 have been col- 
lected and turned over to our subscribers. 
In addition, of course, numerous smaller 
complaints have been satisfactorily ad- 
justed, but these four were all for sub- 
stantial amounts. 

A firm located in upper New York State 
referred to us a claim against a railroad 
company for lost live stock. Soon after- 
wards they wrote: 

“We have received a check of $44.97 
from the Company in payment 
for our claim of calves lost in shipment. 
We hereby wish to thank you for collect- 
ing same for us.” V. D. C. & Son. 

A Big Check for Milk 

In another case a long delayed milk 
check finally found its way to Mr. F. L. 
M., N. J. It covered only one month’s 
arrears, but the sum was $263. We are 
now hopeful of collecting the arrears for 
two more months, each of which is a 
larger indebtedness. 

Mr. M. wrote us: “In reply to your 
inquiry about the milk check, wish to 
advise that we soon received the check 
after I wrote you in regard to the matter. 
Hoping you may have them on the go, 
I remain yours with most respect for old 
reliable AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST.” 

Another railroad claim was settled for 
$200 for four fresh cows killed by a train. 
A counter-offer by the company was not 
acceptable to our subscriber, who turned 
Shortly thereafter 


the case over to us. 
he wrote: 

“The unexpected happened this morn- 
ing. The —— R. R. sent me a check for 
$200. That was what I told them I would 
settle for. I think you made them come 
to time. I am very thankful for the favor 
and if there is any charge send me your 
bill. "—J. W. G., N. Y. 

The fourth check, for $279.28, covered 
a shipment of two cars of hay to a New 
York firm which proved to be entirely 
able and willing to meet its obligations. 
Our subscriber, Mr. G. B. G. of N. Y. 
wrote: 

“T am very glad to say that I received 
a check to-day from the D. Company in 
full payment of hay shipped them. Please 
accept my sincere thanks and apprecia- 
tion of the service you so kindly rendered. 
Wishing you success, I am, very sincerely 
yours.” 


Drugs in Drinking Water Fail 
to Kill Lice 
N 


ANUFACTURING and selling prep- 
arations for controlling lice, mites, 
ticks (blue and other external 
parasites of poultry by serving to the 
fowls in their feed or drinking water is a 
popular pastime of a number of concerns 
and one which the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says should not be 
tolerated. A number of the mixtures 
advertised for use in controlling external 
pests by administering in the feed have 
been tested by the Insecticide and 
Fungicide Board of the department and 
all have been found to be ineffective. 
Among the products which were offered 
as powders to be mixed with the feed 
are several containing mixtures of sul- 
phur, charcoal, magnesium sulphate, 
ferrous sulphate, nux vomica, capsicum, 
sodium carbonate, napthalene, lime salt, 
and sand. Some of the mixtures were 
lime-sulphur solutions to be added to the 
drinking water; some calcium sulphide 
tablets of various percentages and having 
quantities of other chemicals as well. 
All were tested and found to be ineffective 
for the purpose advertised. 
Violates a Statute 
In view of these numerous tests the 
board has served notice on the manu- 
facturers who may be selling or contem- 
plate selling the above-mentioned products 
to be used in this manner for controlling 
external pests of poultry that they are 
guilty of violating the provisions of the 


bugs) 





insecticide act of 1910, and that th 
products are misbranded. The board iso 
the opinion that these tests are sufficieg, 
to strongly indicate that such a 

is ineffective and further that it 
extremely doubtful if any substang 
will be found which will be effectiy 
when used in the feed, or drinking water, 
Tests have not been made of all of the 
mixtures advertised against all of th 
pests named, but, taking into considem. 
tion the tests which have been mage 
and the anatomy and physiology @ 
chickens, it is believed that it is unlikely 
that any of the substances proposed, @& 
any combination of them, when fed 
chickens will control any of the externg} 
parasites infesting them. These prepar. 
tions are sold for the most part directly 
to consumers by parcel post. 


Something to Keep Shy Of 


p {om engieniag some literature and a letter from Allow 
tapes 3 Bann mg E N ow <= “a 

Our advice to you is to leave Swobodg 
and his Valceniana Mine proposition alone, 
Mining stocks in the first place are of the 
rankest sort of speculations and unless you 
have some money to lose, keep away 
from it. This Valceniana mine is said to 
have produced millions of dollars and the 
shaft this Swoboda is back of is expected 
to produce millions more. Perhaps it 
will, but before it does, the chances are 
that you will lose your money. The 
stocks are not listed on the stock market 
and there is no market in case you wish 
to sell them again. 

If you wish to invest your money to 
have your money work for you, put iti 
some good earning business and do not 
try to become rich in such a visi 
proposition as Swoboda is putting out. 

Swoboda is an old hand at the money 
making game. The Better Business Bureau 
of New York City has a very interesting 
history of him. It seems Swoboda has 
been an advertiser of some health cure 
Years ago he was attacked by several 
newspapers for his advertising campaign. 
In spite of that, he has built up a clientele 
and obtained some 50,000 names. Un 
doubtedly he is using this list of names to 
float the stocks. His talk about not 
wanting to help rich men is a lot of idle 
chatter. It is ridiculous to think thats 
man would be so philanthropic as t 
scatter wealth broadcast. It is not ree 
sonable to expect a man to divide his 
earnings with folks he doesn’t know in the 
manner in which he describes. In fact, 
the very wording of his letter seems most 
ridiculous. When a man is selling ® 
vestments and puts up the arguments 
that Swoboda puts up, it is a geod idea to 
keep away from the proposition, unles 
you wish to lose the future use of your 


money. 
* . * 


I am thinking of investing some money in the Front 
Mortgage Company of Buffalo, N. Y., and do not kaow 
if they are a good safe company or not to invest in. The 
claim to pay 8% interest on investments. PI ket 
me know.—Mas. W. J., New York. 


We do not recommend this investment. 
Dealers in unlisted securities \ 
offered the units of one preferred and one 
common of this company at prices rang 
ing from #40 to $60 while the correspomt 
ing bids were only from $20 to $54 a unit 
You do not say what price is being 
by the people who are offering the sto 
in your vicinity. In any case we 
you ought to take something mor 
conservative. ‘ 

* * * 


Will you please tell me if the Northwest Metals Com 
poration, E. A. Ward & Co.. Buffalo, N. Y., is & 
company and one safe for farmers to invest in? They 
sell stock in copper mines.—G. G. C., New York. 


No, it is not safe for farmers or ai 
body else to buy stock in copper mine 
This Northwest Metals Corporation about 
which you inquire is quoted m 
unlisted market at 60c bid and 70c ask 
The chances are the agent who is trymé 
to sell it to you is asking a higher pee 
than this. We do not recommend t ® 
any rate. 
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The Cave Men- 


(Concluded from last week) 


HE summer moved along pleasantly 


enough. Bill kept the key of the cave 
and nobody was allowed in it without Bill 
jn attendance, and nobody ever guessed 
the echo was dead, least of all Abundant. 
Two things worried me, however. One 
was that fat turtle of a Rance Tither- 
weight, who kept pestering Abundant, 
and the other was the knowledge that in 
the fall Bill Saggerty would be going back 
to New York to put on his act. 

About the midle of August I slipped 
up to New York again, claiming I had 
to see my doctor, and hunted around to 
find another ventriloquist to take Bill's 
place when he left, and I found an old 
man named Simeon Dearborn who was 
willing. He said he would come on the 
first of September, which was the day I 
I understood Bill had set for leaving. 
When I reached our station in Carter 
County I picked up my grip and walked 
out to the farm. I cut across lots and 
went in the back way, and as I neared the 
house I saw Abundant on the side porch, 
her hands clasped on her breast and her 
eyes raised to a tree there. My, but she 
was a pretty picture! But that was not 
what stopped me short. A little bird—a 
sparrow, | guess—was hopping round on 
a branch of the tree, and every time it 
hopped it cocked its head on one side and 
looked at Abundant and said “Sweet 
heart! Sweetheart!” which is something 
a sparrow don’t say. I wasn’t fooled. I 
looked round the end of the kitchen and 
there was Bill Saggerty with a moon-calf 
look on his face. 

“Enough! None of that!” I whispered, 
and I motioned him out to the barn to 
talk it out and have an understanding. 

“Well, what?” he asked me, defiantlike. 
“I can’t help what the little birds say, 
canI? If they think she is so sweet and 
lovely they just have to peep up and say 
so, how can I help that, Sam?” 

“You'll help it,” I said sternly. 
“Abundant isn’t for the likes of me or 
you. She’s a real girl. You get your pay 
this evening and you leave Carter County, 
Bill. That's the ultimatum with the bark 
on it.” 

“Why, no, Sam,” he said. “‘No, it aint. 
Because I don’t go. Because I stay right 
here. My act aint ready yet and I don’t 
care if it never is ready. I may settle 
down here for good and all, with a farm 
and a cave and a wife—a wife, Sam— 
amongst the cows and the chickens and 
the little dickybirds that say what they 
mighty well please without any blue-gilled 
back-number sleight-of-hand fnan butting 
in. You get the idea?” 

“QO that’s how it is. is it?” I asked, 
getting red in the face. 

“Just like that,” a chicken answered, 
sneering-like, from where it was pecking 
sed on the barn floor. “Just like that, 
ain't it, Bill?” 

“Seems so, chicken,” Bill answered. 

“Oh, well, if you’ve got all the livestock 
talking for you!” I said scornfully, and I 
tuned away. “Only,” I said, “I’ve hired 
&man to take your place down here, and 
you'll kindly hand me the cave key and 
80 up and pack your trunk.” 

“Give him the key; what do you care?” 
grunted a pig, and Bill tossed me the key. 
{caught it on the fly and went on up to 
the house. Abundant was still there, 

cing at the little bird, and when she 
“aw me she started and blushed. 

“Why, Sam!” she said. “I didn’t ex- 
pect you!” 

“I walked,” I said. 

Bill did not go. When I thought it over 

saw he was right in one way, he had 
hever said he meant to go before the-first 
of September and I had no right to send 

away; that was Abundant’s business. 
~@ Simeon showed up on the first of 
September and I gave him the key to the 
‘ave and explained the points of interest 
tried him out on the echo. He did 
enough. He was an old-styler and 
& moustache to hide his lips, but he 
as well as need be and I was glad 


to see that professional jealousy made him 
sort of offish to Bill. They didn’t mix. 

“T thought Mr. Saggerty was going,” 
Simeon said to me. 

“Well, he said he was,”’ I answered. 

“Then he had better go,” Simeon said 
dryly. “If he don’t he will give this whole 
business away. Miss Abundant is likely 
to come on him any time. Just now he is 
out there making the ducks and the geese 
tell each other what they think of you and 
Rance Titherweight, and what a lovely 
person Miss Abundant is.” 

“Drat him!” I said. ‘“He’s in love; 
that’s what is the matter with him.” 

You can imagine I was surprised when 
Bill came to me, not half an hour later, 
and held out his hand. 

“Good-bye, Sam,” he said. “I’m go- 
ing. It is all off. I’m on my way. I 
asked her to marry me. Well, such is 
life!” 

“No!” I exclaimed. “You don’t mean 
you had nerve enough to ask her to tie 
up to a thing like you!” 

“She thought the way you do, I guess,” 
Bill said, with a sick grin. “She was sorry 
and all that, but it couldn’t be. It’s 
Rance Titherweight, Bill—no doubt of 
that.” 

“No!” I exclaimed again. “‘Not that 
fat slug! Did she say so right out?” 

“More or less,” Bill admitted. “I 
put it up to her and she would not 
deny it.” 

“Well, you just wait here,” I said, 
“‘and don’t you move until I come back. 
I'll settle this Rance Titherweight bus- 
iness. I know a thing or two about 
Rance Titherweight % 

I was off in a rush and I found Abun- 
dant without any trouble. I asked her 





“Don't worry,” I said sarcastically. 
“That's Bill. I’m going to tell you every- 
thing. And, first of all, I want to tell you 
that Bill is not half as bad as you may 
think he is.” 

“T don’t,” said Abundant. 
think he is bad at all.” 

* Allright, then,” I said. “First I want 
to confess that when that Bishop’s Pulpit 
fell and killed your father it spoiled the 
seven echoes in your cave. It killed all 
seven of them; not an echo was left. And 
you know what that meant to the cave. 
It ruined it.” 


“T don’t 


SHE simply stared at me. 
mal) 


“es,” I said, “I know what you are 


thinking. The cave has kept right on 
echoing. That's right enough, but I'm 


to blame for that. I was a coward and 
held back the truth from you, and I went 
up to New York and hired Bill for you, 
and Bill is a ventriloquist.” 

“He is a ?” she asked. 

“Ventriloquist,” I said. “A _ voice 
thrower. And old Simeon is another, I 
thought I could keep the dead echoes 
from your knowledge and let Bill take the 
tourists through and do the echoes for 
them.” 

“But why?” she asked. 

*On account of Rance Titherweight,” 
I said, “and on account of you being 
alone in the world and unable to support 
yourself and all. I don’t expect you to 
forgive me, but that don’t matter, I 
thought I was doing right.” 

“But why should you do it for me?” 
she asked. 

“Because,” I said, right out flat, “this 
cave without the echo is not worth the 
powder to blow it up, and Rance Tither- 








“Very well! Very well!’ said the white hen. “Don’t get excited” 


if she could spare a couple of minutes and 
we went out on the side porch and I made 
her take a seat. I hesitated awhile, trying 
to get things straight in my mind, so I 
could say them in the proper way. 

“It’s like this, Miss Abundant,” I said 
finally, “I’ve been cheating you. I’ve 
been fooling you and playing a trick on 
you. I’m ashamed of it and I confess it, 
but I did think I was doing the right thing 
and that is my excuse.” 


UST then a chicken came along, peck- 
ing at the grass out in front of us. It 

was a white chicken, a hen, and along 
behind it came half a dozen chicks, a late 
season hatching of them. The hen started 
to come up on the porch. 

“Shoo!” said Abundant. 

“Very well! Very well!” said the white 
hen. “Don’t get excited.” 

“My gracious!” Abundant cried. “Am 
I mad?” and she looked up at the tree 
where the little bird had said “Sweet- 
heart!” the day I came back from New 
York. 


weight was making eyes at you. Suppose 
you married him—he, would find out the 
cave was worthless and he would treat 
you mean.” 

“Treat me mean?” she asked. “Don’t 
you think he cares for me for myself, then, 
at all?” 

I did not answer that; I did not like to. 
But the white hen did. 

“Not a bit, the fat serpent!” the white 
hen seemed to say. “He don’t care a 
darn for you.” 

“Excuse me a minute,” I said to Abun- 
dant, “I’m going to find Bill and knock 
his head off. I won’t have him butting 
in on this conversation.” 

Abundant put out her hand. 

“No, don’t!” she said. “What does 
it matter?” 

“Very well,” I said. “Tl go on with 
my story. I thought, if Rance married 
you you would be unhappy, and to marry 
him seemed the only thing you could do. 
If you did not he would foreclose the 
mortgage and throw you out, and then 
he would discover the echo was dead and 
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he would make all kinds of trouble for 
you. SoT had Bill come and it all worked 
well, And it will continue to work well. 
Simeon is not as good as Bill at voice- 
throwing, but he makes a good enough 
echo. So why don’t you just let things 
go on as they are?” 

“Am I not going to?” she asked. 

“Well, no!” I said. “I don’t think you 
are, and that’s the trouble. You're going 
to marry Rance.” 

“Who said that?” 

“Bill did. He practically said you said 
30. 

She did not deny it. She looked at the 
white hen and at the late-hatch chickens 
and said nothing. 

“All right then,” I said, taking a new 
grip in my courage, “I ask you not to 
marry that Rance fellow. He’s a crook 
and a slimy character and you'll be un- 
happy every day of your life. Take Bill 
instead. I know Bill and I know he is 
better than most fellows. Give him a 
chance. Don’t turn him down the first 
shake out of the box. Let him have a 
chance to show you what a real man he 
is. 


BUNDANT looked out across the 

grass patch. She let her hands rest in 
her lap. It almost broke my heart, she 
was so sweet and pretty and innocent. I 
could hardly bear to look at her pretty 
mouth with her lips just parted like two 
rose petals. And then that fool hen had 
to speak up again. 

“Bill has no’chance,” the hen said. 
“She don’t care for Bill at all. If I were 
a man ¢ 

“Drat you!” I cried, and I raised up 
and felt for something to throw. I had 
nothing but my hat, and I threw that. 
The hen squawked and scuttered away. 

“T'll go round and paste Bill one in the 
jaw in a minute,” I said. 

Up in the tree a sparrow fluttered from 
one twig to another. 

“Sweetheart! Sweetheart!” it chirped 
in real words. 

I looked out and down the road, too far 
to throw his voice to us, was Bill—going 
to the station to buy a ticket, I suppose. 
Over in the cave lot, almost as far away, 
was old Simeon. I looked at Abundant 
again, and she was just as before, looking 
out across the lot, with her lips just 
parted. Then the old white hen came 
back a step or two and looked up at me 
doubtfully, not knowing whether I would 
throw another hat or not. 

“Excuse me,” said the white hen as 
meek as Moses, “I just came back to say 
that if I were a man and cared any- 
thing for a lady I would speak for my- 
seli. 

I swear I was trembling all over. I 
turned to Abundant and put out my 
hand, 

“Could you!” I stammered, “Could 
you love me, Abundant?” 

She gave a sort of sob and put both her 
hands in mine. 

“Oh, Sam? You are such a fool!” she 
said, and then we laughed and everything 
was all right forever. 

**And how was I to know you had the 
voice-throwing trick yourself!” I asked 
her some time later, when things had 
loosened up so that I had only one arm 
round her. 

‘As if father would figure to leave me a 
cave as a legacy without preparing me to 
keep the echo going?” she cried, 

That’s all. Jed had been a voice- 
thrower himself, There never had been 
any real echo in Seven Echoes Cave. It 
is simple enough when you know the 
trick; Abundant taught me in less than a 
week. Since she has the children to look 
after I show the visitors through the cave 
myself, We are prospering nicely and 
next year when I get the last of the 
mortgage paid off, I’m thinking of putting 
in an extra echo. I won’t change the 
name of the cave but I believe in giving 
full measure and running over, my own 
blessings, so to speak, having been 
Abundant. 














Improvising Emergency Equipment for 
Make-Shifts that Aid Convenience—Child Training—Short Cut Hints from A. A. Readers 


HERE illness occurs in the home, 

there are certain conveniences 
which may be very helpful and at times 
almost necessary, but which one does not 
feel like buying, especially where the 
illness is not expected to be of long dura- 
tion. The following suggestions may be 
of help to many who are confronted with 
these sick-room problems, as most of us 
have been at some time or other. 

An emergency table can easily be ar- 
ranged where there is a sewing machine 
that has a drop-head. Open the machine 
and push the leaf over the bed and it 
serves as a convenient table for the 
invalid. A square of rubber or oil-cloth 
under a white cover will protect the wood 
from hot dishes or glasses and also make 
it look attractive. 

For heating broth, milk or a small 
amount of water in the sick room, the 
following method will serve nicely. Make 
a wire frame, about four inches in 
diameter, shaped like a wheel, using a 
strong but light wire for the foundation 
and running across the circle both ways 
with lighter and finer wire, wrapping it 
firmly around once at each intersection. 
This device placed over the chimney 
of an ordinary coal oil lamp will allow 
of the placing of a tin or aluminum cup 
over the flame of the lamp where its 
contents will become heated. 

Then you can also construct an emer- 
gency refrigerator. A flower pot wrapped 
in a wet cloth and placed over a plate or 
dish will keep the contents as cool and 
firm as if set on ice, and milk will not sour 
if the utensil containing it be wrapped in 
a wet cloth. 

Use an Umbrella to Avert Drafts 

An improvised screen may be made of 
a clothes-horse with a blanket thrown 
over it; or an umbrella may be raised and 
so placed that it will quite effectually 
shield the patient from drafts. 

In cases of sudden injury, if the patient 
must be put right to bed and, a rubber 
sheet or large piece of oil-cloth is not at 
hand, try using old newspapers under the 
sheet to protect the mattress from blood 
and medicine stains. 

A small cream pitcher is an excellent 
thing to use in giving fluids to patients 
who are too ill to be raised up. 

Very often friends bring flowers to the 


patient. Sometimes the stems are very 
short as with pansies or violets. To 
arrange short stemmed flowers, cut a 


piece of wire netting to fit the top of the 
dish in which the flowers are to be placed 
and stick the stems through the meshes. 
With this arrangement the net may be 
lifted and the dish refilled with water 
without disturbing the flowers. 


Cooperate With Nature 


_ OODNESS, taking eare of children 
means spending all your time mak- 

ing somebody do something he doesn't 
want to do,” exclaimed young Mrs. Lane 
as she took Daddy’s letter-opener from 
the baby and motioned Billy and Sister to 
go on picking up blocks and toys. 

“Oh, I hope it is not as bad as that!” 
her mother laughed comfortably 

“But how did you manage, mother, 
when there were six of us to get into mis- 
chief? It must have been Bedlam.” 

“I suppose it was noisy, and I don't 
doubt that I was sometimes worried 

But I have forgotten that 
That is one of the nice things 
you forget so much 


and cross. 
part of it. 
about growing old 
that is unpleasant. 

“But about the children—I learned one 
thing, and it was that Mother Nature 
keeps a firm hand on all her babies and is 
quite determined they shall grow up to be 
normal, healthy human beings. So that 


working against Nature is very much like 
swimming up-stream, while cooperating 
with her makes the care of children com- 
paratively easy.” 

“IT don’t know what you mean,” 
daughter confessed. 


the 





“*Well,”’ explained her mother, “I have 
decided that all children pass through 
certain stages of development, and during 
each stage it is especially easy to teach 
them certain things. 


How the Child Develops 


“Of course, at first, the baby’s atten- 
tion is chiefly occupied with learning to 
manage his hands and feet. We do not 
usually interfere with the process, though 
sometimes people urge a baby to walk 
too soon. 

“Usually the four-year-old has learned 
to use his hands and feet. Movement of 
the arms and legs is what he wants, and he 
imitates his mother as she works about 
the house. During this period children 
can be taught habits of order and cleanli- 
ness which will stay with them all their 
lives. Though too small to do actual 
work, they are pleased to do little, step- 
saving tasks for mother, if the task is a 
matter of imitation. This imitative age is 
a period of golden opportunity. 

“Right on top of this lovable age comes 
the individualistic age, when, almost 
overnight, the child becomes distressingly 
selfish. He wants the best of everything 
for himself and will fight to get it. He 
wants attention and will try to gain it by 
showing off. He bullies the younger 
children and teases the older. He be 
comes a family nuisance, and his dis- 


bility. The child asks innumerable ques- 
tions, and your greatest possible mistake 
is to ignore, ridicule or evade these ques- 
tions. Give truthful, serious answers, 
drawing him out when you suspect that 
some troubled thought lies at the bottom 
of the questions. 

“Besides these there are other—but, 
mercy, child, see what time it is! If I sit 
here lecturing, James will find no dinner 
when he comes home.” 


Uses for Left Overs 


Potato Nests.—Take left-over mashed 
potato and form into nests, brush the 
outside and around the edge of each with 
melted butter. Into each nest put a 
mixture of ground steak left from dinner 
or any kind of meat will do. Bake about 
fifteen minutes, basting frequently with a 
little melted butter or dripping of beef. 
Carefully arrange around the  utside 
edge of a platter and fill the center with 
peas, prepared in a thickened white sauce. 
This makes a good supper dish. 

Beef Patties.—T ake left-overs of beef, 
and run through food chopper. To one 
cup of beef add half a small onion chopped 
fine, one egg, two tablespoons of milk, 
salt and pepper to taste. Mix well and 
form into small cakes. Fry until nicely 
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bust measure. Size 36 takes 349 yards 36-inch material. 
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inch material, with 74 yard contrasting. Price, 12c. 

A new and attractive one piece apron is No. 2176, whi: 
the dress under ud. This pattern cut 
Hot iron transfer 700 (blue only) 1Sc extra. 
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couraged mother wenders what she has 
neglected to do for Johnny that he should 
get so far beyond control. It is not her 
fault, though. Mother Nature is prepar- 
ing him for the battles of life; she is teach- 
ing him to think and act for himself. 


Dame Nature Goes Right Ahead 


“That the process is painful to his 
parents and friends does not influence the 
old Dame for one instant. She knows 
what she is doing. Soon his selfishness 
will be controlled by conscious self-denial, 
and Johnny will begin to show real char- 
acter. His boastful contrariness, which 
challenges every statement, will soon be 
tempered by reason. 

“There are many things you can teach 
him at this age. He appreciates praise 
and will spend tremendous energy to gain 
it. He can be taught to take responsi- 


browned on both sides. Then slice the 
remaining half of onion into the dripping 
left in frying pan and a tablespoon of 
flour. Stir well into the dripping then 
add the liquid from one can of tomatoes; 
season with salt and pepper. Cook five 
minutes, pour over meat cakes and serve. 

Corn Fritters.—Beat three eggs very 
light, and three-fourths cup of sweet 
milk, salt and pepper to taste; add 1 cup 
of left-over canned corn, 1 cup of stale 
bread crumbs. Drop by spoonfuls into 
smoking hot lard and fry a delicate brown 
and serve immediately. 

Rice With Meat.—Two cups of cold 
boiled rice, 1 cup of ground left-over 
corned beef, 1 cup of hot water, 1 table- 
spooy of butter, salt and pepper to taste. 
Into a casserole put a layer of rice, then a 
laye~ of meat with small bits of butter and 
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a Sick Room 


seasoning on each layer. Cover with 
water and bake forty minutes. 


Eggs and Tomatoes.—Take the tom, 
toes left over from dinner; add a good 
pinch of soda, a bit of butter, salt and 
pepper and a few cracker crumbs, [g¢ 
them boil. Scramble six eggs, put ong 
hot platter and pour tomatoes over them 
This is a delicious supper dish. 


Turnip Cakes. — Mix well together 
equal parts of left-over mashed turnips 
and potatoes; season to taste. Allow om 
egg to each two cupfuls and one-half 
cup of bread crumbs Form into smal 
flat cakes, roll lightly in flour, spread 
with soft butter and bake in a quick oven 
to a pale brown.—Mrs. R. C. DeLyxg 


Using Up Soap Scraps | 
= untidy scraps of soap, too small 


to use and too large to throw away! 

Put them all into a baking powder can 
and cover them with water. Perforate 
the cover of the can, fasten it on tightly, 
and set where it will be handy at dish. 
washing time. You will always have 
some nice soft suds to shake into your 
dish water, and you will be saved the 
“fishing around” for those elusive pieces 
of soap. 

Always re-cover your soap with water 
after using the suds.—Mrs. L. 
Brown. 


A. A. Readers Suggest That— 


First aid to the home laundress is found 
in an old baby carriage or a child’s & 
press wagon. Use it to trundle the heaw 
basket of clothes which are being hung on 
the line. 

ee « 

A moment spent in the preparation of 
the butter will save much time in the 
spreading of sandwiches. To soften the 
butter without melting it, pour hot 
water over a bowl and suitable earthen- 
ware cover. When these have been dried 
place the butter in the bowl and cover 
tightly. In a short time the butter has 
become softened. Stir it with a warm 
spoon until it becomes creamy, when tt 
may be spread upon the bread evenly and 
without waste. 

Not only is less butter required whet 
handled in this way, but the sandwiches 
are better.—ALIceE MARGARET ASATON. 

* * * 

If the waxed paper in a package d 
raisins sticks to the raisins, place them 
in the warm oven for a few minute 
and the paper readily peels off. 


* += * 


Peroxide will remove stains from 
white kid gloves and shoes.—Mrs. W. 
H. H., Va. 

7 * * 

Vegetable soup is a favorite. Seasoa 
it with a piece of salt pork or sm 
bacon and add a little sugar to soup 
Very delicious prepared this way. 

* * * 

Use for old felt hats. Never throw 
away a light colored old felt, It makes 
the very best of wicks for lanterns 
lamps. Cut in strips the width 
suived for the burners for which the 
are intended.—Mrs. R. V., N. Y. 


*- * * 


To sharpen the knives of the food 
chopper, run a few bits of sapolio through. 
as though grinding food. 

* « * 

Lay a damp cloth over a jar conte 
cookies, doughnuts, bread, or any 
you wish to keep from drying up, 
put the jar-cover on. The food 
fresh-tasting until used up. 

. x . . ‘ 

When you break a spring clothep® 
save the pieces to use as dish 
They do not scratch, but clean 
nicely. 
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ness or 
for something to interest them. And 


if children are brought up to be grateful 
for small gifts and favors and to appre- 
ciate what is done for them they will 
y respond. “The boy may detest 
e daily grind of putting in, caring for 
and the harv resting of crops—but give him 
an interest in the potato crop and note 
the change!” Dad should help him work 
his share as he is helping Dad, and when 
the crop is sold by no means have it 
“Johnny's calf and Pa’s cow.” The girl 
will sing gladly at the housework if a 
few cents are paid her daily. Try hanging 
alist in the kitchen for daily use some- 
thing like this:—for every 15 dishes 
washed and wiped one cent, every 10 
pieces ironed one cent, chimneys w: ashed 
2 cents, stove cleaned 2 cents, etc. Let 
her use this money for music books, 
ribbons and so on. 
When she helps you with the sewing, 
give her a towel for every dozen she 





What Food for the Child? 


RIGHT: Well cooked cereals, milk, 
eggs, except when over-cooked; ripe, 
clean, fresh fruits; stewed or baked 
fruits; bread and butter; simple 
puddings and desserts—junkets, corn- 
starch, tapioca; plenty of water; 
simple cake or cookies. 


WRONG: Any poorly cooked food; 
fried food; pastry, strong vegetables; 
tich cakes and puddings; candy or 
sugar between meals; nuts unless 
ground to paste; tea, coffee, soda 
water, fresh rolls or hot breads. 











hems—a pillowcase, sheet, doily, etc. 
She will prize them dearly for her hope 
chest. Let her rearrange the rooms, 
paper and paint, and bake fancy cakes. 
All this time she will be learning and you 
can quietly comment on errors and a 
little praise now and then helps more 
than it hurts. 


Dad Can Play After Work Is Done 


Back to that boy again—What boy 
doesn’t love to fish, play ball and skate? 
Dad can practise with him a bit and help 
him to these ends after certain crops are 
cared for, wood cut, or whatever the 
work and season. And you parents of 
small children, pay them as they work. 
Give the little fellow a penny for every 
armful of wood, pail of chips, etc.—pay 
him daily and provide a good pocket 
book and note-book for his use. Then 
insist on his buying his own clothes and 
if there is any over let him buy a tool, 
ball, boat or whatever is uppermost in 
his childish heart. Some of you will say 
“Why I have to foot the bills anyway, 
why all this nuisance and bother? I had 
to work when I was young and I didn’t 
get paid for it either.” Just try it first 
and note how quickly the child will 
learn to count money and make change, 
keep accounts and furthermore take 
good care of what he gets. It will be no 
great pleasure for him to buy more 
shoes when he wants a cap—and if he 
is taught how to care for his shoes and 
to wear rubbers when necessary, he is 
going to do it, for he knows at what cost 
they were purchased. Then, after all, 
allow a little time for dreaming. Many 
great people were dreamers in their 
youth unsurrounded by luxury and be- 
grudged their first efforts that have 
Meant so much to mankind. And if 
something does develop, encourage their 
efforts and be glad you have an op- 
portunity. 


They Even Give Good Advice 


I might add, too, that we have worked 
up our farm also, and the growing interest 
of the children. Their father sometimes 
ts them plan the work and lets the 


F my children showed signs of restless- 
“dreaming” I'd hunt around 


ravelling, and 
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The “Dreamy” Child Again 


An Answer to Aunt Janet—Save Mending Time 


oldest ones work here and there about 
the place much as they wish, and he 
finds the work accomplished just as well 
He also follows 
out their ideas in regard to seed some- 
times and occasionally grins behind the | 


and plenty of interest. 


ears when he gets a little advice. At 


my end of the partnership the house- 


work goes along with plenty of interest 


and the extra meals outdoors and picnic | 


suppers are as much a pleasure to us as 
a wayside inn to a weary autoist. 
the children along to town occasionally— 
anyway often enough to keep the rough 


edges smoothed off—and let them help | 


too. To keep their 
nature sweet we forbid tea and coffee 
until school days are past. We've told 
the boys we hope they won’t smoke but 
if they want to, do so at home and not 
slyly behind the barn.—Patsy’s WIFE. 


do the trading, 


On the Mend 
WEEN overalls begin to: wear thin 


on the knees, cut the legs off close 


to the body, and sew them on again on | 


opposite sides of the seat, so that the 
back of the legs will come in frent. The 
resulting seam wil not shorten the legs 
appreciably, and will look much better 
than a patch. When the new front grows 
thin, rip the leg up the outside seam, cut 
away the thin and worn parts, and patch 
with a generous piece from the lower back 
of the legs of another old pair of overalls. 
Do the sewing on the machine, and stitch 
up the outside seam again. You will have 
added many days wear to the overalls, 
and also have saved yourself weary work, 
in addition to which, the overalls will not 





THE BETWEEN-AGE GIRL 


12 


Nd 


Order from Pattern Department, AMERICAN 
Acricutturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


O. 2104 suits the 

awkward-age girl 
toa T. If fact, she 
needn't appear awk- 
ward at all if comfort- 
ably and sensibly clad. 
Printed or plain voile, 
gingham or linen would 
make up prettily in this 
style. No. 2104 cuts 
in 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 or 14 
year sizes, and the 8 
year sizes take only 17% 
yards of 36 or 40 inch 
material. Price, 12c. 





look so patchy as they would if mended 
by the old method. 

If your family is not abnormally tender 
in the feet, you can save hours of darning 
by this method: draw the edges of the 
hole together with a smooth over and 
over stitch, using a medium darning 
needle and fine cotton. Take care not to 
pucker the ends of the seam, then darn 
back and forth across the seam until it is 
smooth and well covered with stitches. 
This is much quicker than filling the 
hole with solid darning, and to my mind, 
is not more irritating to tender feet. Ifa 
hole is too large to darn, patch with pieces 
cut from the tops of old_ stockings, 
whipping the raw edges down without 
turning them under, either on the right 
or wrong side. This will make them lie 
smooth, and look better than if the edges 


were turned. 


Darn on the Machine 


To darn holes in table linen, sheets, 
aprons, or anything which can be sewed 
on the machine, baste a thin patch under 
the rent, then stitch back and forth over 
the rent with a loose tension. Tie the 


ends of the threads so there will be no 
it will look as well as 
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“For Better Heating 
NDES FURNAC 








The Andes 1-Pipe Warm Air Furnace 
has two water pans of 7% gal. capacity 
that furnish genuine humidity to the 
home. Evaporation of 74% gal. a day will 
save the furniture and protect health. 


Stove, Range or Furnace Catalogs on Request 


PHILLIPS & CLARK STOVE Co., INC., GENEVA, N. Y. 


Manufacturers since 1868 of the famous Andes line of Coal, Gas 
and Combination Ranges and 1-Pipe, 3 -Pipe and. Pipe Furnaces. 



































though you had spent long hours darning 
it by hand. 

Jagged tears in wool or heavy silk may 
be mended by the use of tailor’s adhesive 
tissue, if the goods is dark enough to 
conceal the stain of the gum on the tissue. 
Follow directions on the package, placing 
a piece of the material first, then a sheet 
of the tissue, and last, the garment, with 
the rent drawn into place. Apply a warm 
iron, not hot enough to snap, until the 
gum is dissolved and the patch adheres. 
Do not attempt this with any save dark 
colored goods, such as brown, black, navy 
blue and very dark gray.—ApA CARROLL 
WortTMAN. 


Cretonne For the Bedroom 


HEN I was a girl I longed for a 

bedroom daintily draped with chintz 
that was strewn with moss rosebuds like 
those on the rosebush in grandmother’s 
garden. Recently my longing was grati- 
fied, only instead of rosebud chintz it was 
cretonne, gay with impossible blue birds 
perched in bushes strange even to the 
imagination of a Burbank. 

Of this cretonne I made short drapes 
across the top of the windows, a drape for 
a bookshelf, and a long strip to use for 
pillow shams. This was in one piece and 
was hemmed on both edges, the upper one 
being folded over the tops of the pillows. 
It harmonized with my white crocheted 
bedspread lined with blue, the color of the 
birds in the cretonne, and did not soil 
with the handling necessary in taking it 
off at night and replacing it the next 
morning. 

But my cretonne-covered hand mirror 
was the thing of which I was proud. The 
mirror was ebony-backed and did not 
match anything else in the room. The 
mirror was of good beveled glass and I 
kept it, a discord among my ivory pieces. 


To cover the mirror I cut two pieces of the 
cretonne a seam larger than the frame of 
the mirror, using the cloth so that a blue- 
bird came in the center of the back of the 
hand-mirror. I sewed the pieces together 
on the machine, leaving an open space at 
the large end to slip the mirror in. This 
opening I sewed over and over. On the 
glass side I cut the cretonne away, leaving 
a width of a seam next to the frame. This 
I turned in and glued down so that the 
cretonne covered the frame only. Thus 
I converted an ugly toilette article into a 
really attractive ornament for my dresser. 


—JANE V. Roacu. 


Cheese Dream 


UT the desired number of thin slices 

of bread, trim off the crusts and 
spread half of them thinly with French 
mustard. Cover mustard with a thin 
slice of American cheese, sprinkle with 
salt, paprika and a few grains of cayenne; 
cover each with another thin slice of 
bread. Press together, cut in half length- 
wise and saute a golden brown on both 
sides in equal parts of butter and lard.— 
Mrs. J. W. Ray. 


Nut or Raisin Bread 
1 cup chopped nuts or 


34 cup sugar 
le raisins 


ee 
1 cup milk 


4 cups flour 
1 teaspoon salt 4 teaspoons baking powder 


Sift all dry ingredients. Then add milk, 
eggs and nuts or raisins. Put in pan and 
let rise for 14 hour before baking or put 
in gem pans +* let rise five minutes and 
bake from fifteen to twenty minutes.— 
Miss Zeau E. Berpan, 


When baking put some salt in the 
oven under your baking tin. It will 
prevent any sticking on the bottom. 


MILK PRICES ADVANCED 


HE Dairymen's League Cooperative Asso- 

ciation announces the following prices 
for the month of August for milk testing 3°% 
in the basic zone of 201 to 210 miles from 
New York City: Class 1, milk used chiefly for 
fluid purposes, $2.60 per 100 pounds; Class 
2A, used chiefly as fluid cream, $1.90. If 
skim-milk for any other purposes, 
additional payment over this base price is 
added depending on use Class 2B, used 
chiefly in the manufacture of plain, condensed 


is used 


milk and ice cream, $1.95; Class 2C, used 
chiefly in the manufacture of soft cheese, 
$1.95; Class 3, used chiefly in the manufacture 
of whole milk and sweetened whole condensed 


milk, powdered and evaporated whole milk, 
$1.55; Classes 4A and 4B hased on butter and 
American cheese the New 
York market 

The Class 1 price becomes effective August 
18 and represents an increase of 54 cents over 


quotati ms on 


last week's prices, an increase of slightly more 
than one cent a quart. At the 
Class 2A was increased from 21.80 to $1.90 


Sheffield Producers 
The Sheffield Farms Producers 
announce the following August for 
3% milk in the 201 to 210-mile freight zone 
Clase 1. $2.10 per 100; Class 2, $1.70; ¢ lass 3, 
$1.55; Class 5 to be determined by market 


quotations of butter and che 


same time 


Company 


prices for 


Non-pool Cooperative 

The Non-pool Dairymen’s 
announced that the August price for Class 1 
milk is $2 per 100 pounds We have received 
no information that indicates any change in 
Classes 2, 34 and 3B. In July 
were priced as follows: Class 2, $1.70; Class 


3A, $1.60; Class 3B, $1.45. 


Interstate Producers 


( ooperative 


these classes 


Interstate Milk Producers Association 
(Philadelphia receiving station § price for 
August for 3°; milk in the basic zone of 201 


to 210 miles from Philadelphia is $2.19. In 
the 101 to 110-mile zone the price is $2.29. 


NO CHANGE IN BUTTER MARKET 


During the past week there has been little 
change in the butter market. There has been 
more or less of an easy tone, with occasional 
flights up and down, but prices are about the 
The few occa- 


was in evidence 


same as they were last week 
sions when the stronger tone 
were primarily due to the fact that offerings 
were showing poor quality and there was an 
apparent shortage of inspected extras for open 
market trading for that moment 
Consumptive demand right now is at low ebb 
heavy arrivals are reported, 


immediate 


As soon as any 
there is a general pressure to sell with the result 
that an easy condition persists and temporary 
weaknesses are soon felt There has been some 
speculative buying during the week 

The butter that is going into storage 
now is record-breaking. According to 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
the amount of butter in storage on the 
first of August was 133,402,000 Ibs., 
while on July 1, there were 74,184,000 
Ibs., anjincrease of 59,218,000 Ibs. On 
August 1, 1923, there were 101,774,000 








EGGS WANTED 


H. WITTNER 
318 Greenwich St., New York City 


1. PROMPT RETURNS Pj, Thi Paper 
2. HONEST PRICES Franklin Nat. Bank 
3. EFFICIENT SERVICE Your Bank 











Farmers Supplied with 


STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 
FOR HAY AND STRAW BALING, ETC. 
Quality Guaranteed 


H. P. & H. F. WILSON CO. 
520 Washington St. NEW YORK 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 
Bonded Commission Merchants 


358 Greenwich St., New York City 
NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO $Popivs,5 iP $2.75: 


ing 5 Ihe. $1.25; 10 Ibs. $2.00. Pay when received, pipe 
and recipe . 
FARMERS TOBACCO UNION, Di, Paducah, Ky. 














r Reviewing the Latest Eastern Market 


Ibs., in storage, 31,628,000 Ibs. less than 
this year at the same time. 

Production has been holding up unusually 
strong and receipts have been unusually heavy 
for this time of the year. Advices still indicate 
favorable conditions for production. There is 
one satisfactory outlook and that is that some 
invoices for the immediate market are lighter 
from some sections. 

The foreign butter market is very firm. 
‘Foreign butter that is held in bond in New York 
cold-storage houses, is being exported to English 
markets. This foreign situation helps out 
locaf* conditions materially. If the foreign 
situation were weak and we had to face the 
competition of foreign butter we would be 
taking lower prices for our butter now than 
we are. 


CHEESE MARKET FIRM 


The cheese market has been firm all week. 
Trading has not been anything more than quiet, 
but conditions up-State show that the situa- 
tion is very firm. Advices from up-State 
indicate decrease in production and a very few 
lots of New York State flats are coming through. 
The reduction in “‘make”™ and the firm condi- 
tion at primary points in the East have created 
such a situation, that as soon as there is any 
demand we will undoubtedly see an increase 
in prices. Any revival in demand right now 
would force a demand on average run lots 
without a question, although there is still 
stock available at 19'oc. The demand is 
chiefly for strictly fancy stock. New York 
State whole milk flats, Junes, fancy to special 
are quoted at 21 to 22c for both white and 
colored, while anything that grades from fresh 
faney to fancy special is quoted from 20 to 
21 oc. 


FANCY EGGS IN DEMAND 


{ll week faney near-by white eggs have been 
in light receipt and consequently the market on 
this grade of merchandise has been strong. 
This grade of goods is in very light receipt, the 
majority of arrivals showing the effects of hot 
weather. Shrunken yolks are not the only 
complaints, some eggs even showing that they 
have been partially incubated. It is very evi- 
dent that country production of very fancy 
eggs is falling off because summer resorts that 
formerly obtained their supplies from local 
poultrymen are now buying from New York's 
receipts. 

As a matter of fact, receipts have been de- 
creasing right along and are now running con- 
siderably behind those of last year. New York 
dealers are using a good deal of storage stock 
which is replacing some grades of fresh eggs, 
of which there are some accumulations. 
However for fine to fancy quality there 
is a very strong demand and consider- 
able inquiry and sales of such fre- 
quently made above top quotations, 
indicate that fancy goods will continue 
to advance. 

This is a challenge to poultrymen to select 
their eggs extremely closely not only for size 
and shape but for interior quality. During 
these hot days eggs should be collected two and 
three times a day and stored in a very cool 
place. Eggs should be expressed over the 
shortest route and preferably at night to avoid 






. 
standing on platforms during the heat of the 
day. Another thing that poultrymen have 
ignored of late is the fact that because it has 
been cool up-State is no indication that it has 
been cool in New York City. On the contrary 
extreme heat has been the order of the day in 
the Metropolitan district. 

Storage figures at this time are very inter- 
esting to compare with those of 1923. On 
August 1, 1923, there were 10,509,000 cases of 
eggs in storage. On August 1, 1924, storage 
holdings totaled 9,264,000 cases or 1,245,000 
cases less in storage this year than last year. 
This condition is healthy and is indica- 
tive of a good price outlook for this 
winter. 


LIVE POULTRY MARKET STRONG 


Receipts during the week ending August 16 
have been unusually light which with an active 
demand has resulted in very strong situation 
ruling the market. The shortage of stock has 
advanced the market on fowls 3 or 4 cents 
during the week. Just how long this condition 
will exist is hard to say, but at the present time 
the situation is very favorable. Freight re- 
ceipts have been in the main responsible for 
the situation. Daily carlot arrivals have not 
been too heavy but what they were all un- 
loaded daily. Carryovers have been uncom- 
mon this week. As a rule values all along the 
line have been higher both on fowls and 
chickens, and stock has been clearing closely 
by each noonday. 


POTATOES SLIGHTLY FIRMER 


There has been a slightly firmer tone to the 
pate market this week compared to that of 
ast week. The firmness, however, is more 
in the sentiment and feeling in the market 
rather than in price. As yet there has been 
no material change in quotations. Long 
Islands did go up a little as well as receipts 
from the Freehold section in New Jersey. 
Freehold potatoes last week were $1.50 f.o.b., 
while this week they are quoted mostly at 
$1.80, although some figures are still below that. 
Loadings down there are light. Some Long 
Islands are bringing $2.75, but very few others 
are found at that figure, most of them going 
at $2.50. As a matter of fact, very few Long 
Island potatoes are reaching the market as 
the growers in Nassau and Suffolk Counties 
have about quit digging until they see a chance 
for slightly better prices. 

The stronger feeling in the market is un- 
doubtedly due to somewhat lighter receipts 
from points farther south. Maryland and 
Virginia shipments are lighter. Were it not 
more or less for the indifferent demand, which 
has been light all week, we would undoubtedly 
see a much better market. 


EARLY APPLES PLENTIFUL 

Prices have followed a general downward 
trend on early apples due primarily to more 
liberal receipts. Dutchess are now in the 
neighborhood of from &3 to $4 per barrel where- 
as a week ago they were easily bringing $5 a 
barrel. Basket stock is anywhere from $1 to 
$1.50. This decline is not alone due to heavier 
receipts, however, as quality has had a ten- 
dency to fall off as well as the average size. 

New Jersey growers are getting the cream 











sold on August 14: 
Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) 


New Jersey hennery whites uncandled, extras 
Other hennery whites, extras 
Extra firsts 
Firsts. . . 
Gathered, whites, first to extra firsts 
Under grades 
Pullets 
Hennery browns, extras 
Gathered browns and mixed colors, extras. 


| || Butter (cents per pound) 


Creamery (salted) high score 
Extra (92 score) 

State dairy (salted), finest 
Good to prime 


| || Hay and Straw, Large Bales (per ton) 


Timothy No. @ 

Timothy No. $ 

Timothy Sample 

Fancy light clover mixed No.1. . 
Alfalka, second cutting No. 1 
Oat Straw No. 1.... 


| Fowls, colored fancy, heavy . . ae 
| Fowls, leghorns and poor..... ‘ 
Chickens, fancy 

Chickens, leghorns. .. . . 


Broilers, leghorns 


Live Stock (cents per pound) 


Calves, good to medium. . 
Bulls, common to good... .... 
Lambs, common to good ; 
Sheep, common to good ewes. . . 
Hogs, Yorkers... . 


Quotations From Eastern Markets 


The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to Eastern farmers 


Live Poultry, Express Lots (cents per Ib.) 


New York Buffalo Phila. 
52 to 54 
49 to 51 
45 to 48 38 to 40 
40 to 4% 
39 to 44 33 to 35 35 
33 to 38 $1 
36 to 40 
40 to 46 
34 to 40 35 to 38 
$814 to 39 $8 to 39 $914 
38 $1 to 37 
U. S. Grades Old Grade Standards 
$27 to 30 $22 to 23 23 to 24 
21 to 25 20 to 21 19 to 20 
10 to 20 
28 to 30 21 to 22 
80 to 32 
14 to 15 14 to 15 
30 to 31 21 to 22 27 
26 to 28 18 to 20 26 
33 to 35 29 to $$ 35 to $8 
30 to 33 22 to 26 20 to 21 
a autiighl 9% to 138 — 
reeds oy Raa ees Pt: 
apvenese 2to 6 adewgines 
10to 10% Sis... 
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s and Prices } 


of the market; in fact, they are getti ; 
mium for their Jersey Jerry Brand nae 
packed under very strict grading rules, 
association is also merchandising their 
very well. Jersey growers are giving fruit meq 
in other parts something to think about. 
The foreign market is offering a very 
outlet for apples and the foreign situation jg 
general is very healthy and the ovtlook part 
ularly good. Advices state that the 
crop of apples is a complete failure. 
shipments to England have netted shipper 
$5.50 a barrel f.o.b. New York for Dutchem, 
There seems to be a pretty good demand fg 


Wealthy for export. Your reporter was talk. | 


ing to one of the large apple operators in New 
York on the 15th and he said that the entip 
foreign situation was particularly good ag 
the outlook very favorable for the growers. 

Pears have been in fairly light receipt from 
the Hudson Valley. Clapp’s Favorite hay 
been bringing anywhere from $2.50 to §% 
small stock as low as $2. Belles from $1.25 t» 
$2. Clapp’s Favorite by the barrel are bri 
ing from $6 for small stock up to $7.50 and 
$8 on better grades, while Belles are bringing 
anywhere from $3.25 to $4.50, depending on 
size and quality. 


HAY MARKET QUIET 


There has been nothing unusual about the 
hay market this week. Prices and the market 
in general have been firm on high grades and 
easier on lower grades. During the week 
there has been a little better movement of low 
— hay. New hay is selling anywhere 
rom $25.00 to $27.00 a ton. Receipts of new 
hay still show the effect of heating. 

GRAINS AND FEED 


According to New York State Department 
of Farms and Markets, the following prics 
prevailed August 9. 

Corn again went up to new high levels on 
August 14. This sharp advance is due to wm 

rts from Illinois and Michigan that frosts 

ave been experienced. Many sections 
that the crop is not making progress. Thee 
reports induce heavy buying. id corn com 
tinues to hold strong as farmers are not — 
until they know more about the condition 
the new crop. 

New York cash prices f.o. b. om No 2 had 
winter wheat $1.42; No 2 red $1.42 

The quotations given in this report show the approxima 
Prices at which feed can be purchased per ton, and gam 
per bushel, in straight carlots through billed from Westem 
points, delivered on track at points in the freight zone 
indicated. Mixed carlots cost approximately $2 per ton moe 

Retail feed and grain prices vary with different local desles 
depending upon their inde vidual cost of doing business, volume 
handled, etc. In the case of feeds the il price may som 
times be as high as $5 per ton above the wholesale prices giva 
in this report. 








Ogdens- Rochester 4 

Albany burg Utica §=Syra- 

cuse 

No. 2 W. Oats. 62 63 614 ~—«CS6 1 * 

No. 3 W. Oats 61 62 60% 0 
No. 2 Yel. Corn.. 1.34 1.354% 1.33 1.32 13 
No. 3 Yel. Corn.. 1.33 1.34% 1.32 1.31 La 
Ground Oats 47.00 7.60 46.60 4630 “49 
Spr. W. Bran 30.75 31.35 30.35 30.0 26 
Hard W. Bran...31.00 31.60 30.60 3030 28 
Standard Mids. . 32.75 33.35 32.35 32.05 306 
Soft W. Mids 37.00 37.60 3660 3630 349 
Flour Mids 36.75 37.35 36.35 3605 38 
Red lour . .42.75 43.35 4235 4205 @8 
D. Brew. Grains 38.00 38.60 37.60 37. 9 
W. Hominy 45.75 4635 45.35 45.05 6 
Yel. Hominy 45.25 4585 4485 4455 GB 
Corn Meal 50.00 50.60 49.60 4930 49 
Gluten Feed 43.75 4435 4335 43.05 416 
Gluten Meal. — — —= 
36° Cot. S. Meal 48.00 48.70 7.60 47.10 4 
41°% Cot. 8. Meal 52.00 52.70 51.60 51.10 400 
43% Cot. S. Meal 54.00 54.70 53. 53.10 519 
31° OP Oil Meal 49.50 50.10 49.10 4890 47.4 
34% OP Oil Meal 50.00 50.60 49.60 49.30 479 
Beet Pulp. . 38.00 38.60 37.60 37.10 35.0 


Since Buffalo is an important milling center for wheat feed 
and linseed meal, quotations are given for this point om both 
a through-billed and a local basis. Ground cats $42; 
wheat bran $27.50; hard wheat bran $30; standard 
$29; soft wheat middling $34; flour middlings $34.50; 
dog flour $40; dry brewers grains $33; white henley 
yellow hominy $43; corn meal $47.50; gluten feed 
gluten meal $49; 31% old process oil meal $45 50; 34% 
process oil meal $46. , 

For points taking New York rate add to Albany prie 
cents on oats; 54 cents on corn; 10 cents on cotter 
and 20 cents on other feeds. 


MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 

The market on live calves has been fairly 
firm this week with the trend indicating #@ 
increase in prices. Prime veals are now 
as high as $14.00 with fair to good stock tum 
ing at $12.00 to $13.00. This is on the averag® 
from $1.00 to $1.50 better than for the pat 
several weeks. The market is also firm on 
lambs. A few strictly choice lots reach $14.% 
although most sales are going at $13.00 @ 
$14.00. Common to medium spring 
are quoted at $9.00 to $11.50 while culls a 
down to $8.00 and $9.00. Live hogs are 
turning rapidly. Light to mediums are 
at anywhere from $10.50 to $10.85 per hus 
dred pounds. Hogs are advancing om 
Chicago market. 


Due to the fact that the vegetable markt 
changes so rapidly, about the only way to 
in immediate touch is to get a hold of @ 
and get the daily quotations broadesst 
American urist and the De: ‘“ 
Farms and Markets from Station 
10:50 A. M. Standard Time. 
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EVERAL years ago when the agitation 
S for better poultry struck this section, 
our county agent made an attempt to 
interest a number of farmers and poultry- 
keepers in culling their flocks and keeping 
flock records. This proved to be slow 
work, but gradually more and more fell 
in line until to-day Holmes County is 
pretty well dotted with culled flocks and 
more modern poultry houses. 

Dozens of good stories could be found, 
but I have just obtained the experience 
of Amos Heffelfinger, a farmer of this 
county, who kept a number of hens as a 
side line, and hoping his experience will 

serve to show some inspiration to others, 
I pass it along. According to Mr. 
Heffelfinger, this is the third year they 
are keeping poultry records. Through 
the efforts of our county agent he was 
led to begin keeping flock records and 
to cull his flock, “‘so as to get only the 
very best laying hens.” 


Grew Into the Game 


Poultry raising apparently looked good 
to Mr. Heffelfinger, as the first step 
consisted in purchasing 1000 baby chicks 
from a local hatchery. These were given 
a good start and well cared for along 
methods and systematized care, which 
will be given later in this article. Before 
this Mr. Heffelfinger had not given his 
attention so largely to poultry, but fol- 
lowing this plunge with a thousand 
White Leghorn chicks, he “just grew 
into the game. 7 

In the first four weeks about 35 chicks 
were lost which about constituted the 
loss for that season (1922). When the 
season was over there were 450 White 
Leghorn pullets ready for winter quarters 
and no place ready for them. There was 
a house on the premises but it was far 
too small and not up-to-date. There 
was only one thing to do and that was 
to build, and build the Heffelfingers did. 
By a lot of hustling and hard work a new 
house sprang up in time to shelter those 
450 White Leghorns before the cold 
weather set in. It was built 22 feet wide 
by 80 feet long. Windows were used in 
part and curtains in part. In the 80 
feet of length are ten windows 2 feet by 
3 feet in size. These furnish sufficient 
light when the curtains need be lowered, 
which is done only in the most inclement 
and severest weather. 

Water and milk are fed liberally from 
vessels placed on elevated stands. It 
has been the experience of Mr. Heffel- 
finger that by using the reel-type of 
mash hopper on a stand there is no 
waste, no clogging and no scratching of 
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How Right Feeding and Culling Paid 


The Experience of a Man Who Made a “Side Line” Into a “Main Line” 


W. E. FARVER 


dirt into the mash. The water and 
milk fed on the elevated water stands is 
also kept clean and the time and labor 
required to build these inexpensive hop- 
pers and stands have been paid many 
times in the benefits received. 


Uses Plenty of Mash 


Mr. Heffelfinger uses the Ohio dry 
mash ration which consists of a mixture 
of 100 pounds each of bran, middlings, 
tankage (60%), ground oats and corn- 
meal, all well mixed. This is kept before 
the birds in the feeders all the time. A 
slight amount of salt is added to the 
mash. Grit, oyster shell and charcoal 
may seem like very small things but 
Mr. Heffelfinger believes in taking care 
of the little things, for upon such are the 
bigger elements of success built. He 
believes like the business man who not 
long ago said, “It is a fine thing to land 
a big contract, but my books show that 
I have paid the butcher and baker and 
all the rest out of profits made on a 
large number of small jobs,”’ so the small 
details are not overlooked. 

In the morning Mr. Heffelfinger feeds 
a mixture of corn and wheat, the same at 
noon and evening, but the morning and 
noon feeds are quite light and the evening 
feed a heavy feed. All these grain feeds 
are given in deep litter, for his experience 
shows that the hen that works is the hen 
that lays, weighs and pays. 

When he had his 1922 crop of 450 pul- 
lets well housed in the new quarters, 
gasoline lanterns were installed tempo- 
rarily to see if there was really anything 
back of the much-heralded agitation for 
lights in the poultry-houses. Let Mr. 
Heffelfinger tell this: “Experiments with 
the gasoline lanterns during the winter 
of 1922-23 proved to us that it pays 
to feed under lights, so last fall (1923) 
we installed an electric light plant. 
We fed as usual, but omitted the late 
afternoon feed, permitting them to fill 
up on mash, feeding the grain at eight 
o'clock under the lights.” 


Does Not Crowd Brooders 


Four brooder houses are used on the 
Heffelfinger farm, of two coal brooders, 
and two wood stoves with hovers at- 
tached. All the brooders have a capacity 
of 1000 baby chicks, although they never 
are used to the limit of their capacity for 
he found through experience that crowd- 
ing baby chicks is as detrimental to 
their welfare, as the crowding of laying 
hens or other mature stock is. So a 





lesser number is assigned to each brooder. 

In the spring of 1923, Mr. Heffelfinger 
obtained 1800 baby chicks. The fall of 
the year found them with about 800 
pullets on hand. These pullets were 
culled severely, really too severe, but there 
were 150 choice year-old hens which he 
wished to retain for breeders, so the 800 
pullets were reduced to less than half 
in numbers. 

This year (1924) there were 1700 baby 
chicks at the Heffelfinger farm at the 
beginning of the season. 

Readers will wonder how Mr. Hef- 
felfinger cares for his chicks. One can 


realize in an instant that there is a vast: 


amount of work connected, but when we 
obtained the story from him, he signed 
it “Amos Heffelfinger and Company,” 
so we knew that Mrs. Heffelfinger was 
an ardent poultry enthusiast also. The 
farm work together with the poultry, 
is done by all members of the family 
and due credit is given to all concerned. 


A Summary of Methods 


Anyway, here is what he gave me 
when asked for the method of caring 
for the baby chicks. 

1. We don’t feed the chicks for 48 
hours. 

2. We first feed sour milk. Sand is 
scattered on the floor of the brooder 
house so chicks can pick grit. It also 
gives them a place to take a dust bath 
and exercise. 

3. We then feed them hard-boiled 
eggs, starting slowly. With the eggs we 
feed buttermilk starting-feed 5 times daily. 

4. We gradually omit the eggs and at 
the end of four or five days omit them 
altogether. During this time dry mash is 
slowly started, using low self-feeders to 
permit the chicks to help themselves. 
Cracked corn and wheat is also started 
about this time. The mash and cracked 
grains with liberal supplies of water and 
sour milk are given all through the grow- 
ing season. 

5. We are feeding cod liver oil this 
year, as a trial and are having good results. 

The total number of eggs for the twelve 
months November 1, 1922, to October 
31, 1923 were 72,699. The total average 
number of hens for the year was 419, mak- 
ing an average production per hen ‘of 
147 eggs per hen, at a total feed cost of 
$1.69 per hen. The total gross receipts 
from eggs and meat were approximately 
$5.00 per hen. 

“We don’t consider our venture any- 
thing extraordinary. It simply shows 
what can be done by a lot of hard work,” 
says Mr. Heffelfinger. 


The Man Who Buried Crockery 


[1868]. He was over eighty years old and had 
no son, help scarce, and not trusty ‘Had I 
not better sell?’ he asked. I wrote him ‘No.’ 
Fancy John Johnson in a city! No under- 
drains, no growing crops of grass and clover, 
no wheat, no corn, no barley, no sheep! 
The last time I was there, when he went 
into the field his favorite cows came to be 
patted, and a splendid heifer calf put her nose 
into his arms. Shall he leave them? Those 
who say so know nothing of the pleasures of 
farming. He now writes me: The farm is not 
to be sold. I have let forty acres for five years 
for nursery purposes, at a yearly rental of 
$1,000, payable semi-annually. This is a 
great deal better for me than selling. It 
would have been a great trial to have left my 
farm. I still have over fifty acres of cleared 
land, and you may be sure I will do my best 
with it. I have sold this year’s crop of wheat 
for over $1,500. I have 900 bushels of ears 
of corn from a trifle over eleven acres, and at 
seventy tons of hay. I have bought 
- wether sheep and ten tons of oil-cake. 
Won't I make manure for my small farm! 
Twenty-five dollars per acre rent (5 per 
cent. on $500 per acre) is not a bad price for 
4 farm which was once said to be ‘the poorest 
and in creation.’ So much for thorough un- 
derdraining, good tillage, liberal feeding, and 
high pasering’ 
I have visited John Johnston a great 
many times, and wish every young farmer in 


(Continued from page 115) 
the country could enjoy the same privilege. 
He is so delightfully enthusiastic, believes so 
thoroughly in good farming, and has been so 
eminently successful, that a day spent in his 





Charles R. Mellen, the present owner of the 
old John Johnston place. 


company cannot fail to encourage any farmer 
to renewed efforts in improving his soil.” 

“*So John Johnston lived—upright, energetic, 
and a pioneer! His memory will grace our 
history.” 

. + 2 


Mr. Charles R. Mellen who now owns and 
works the old Johnston farm writes as follows 
about it: 

“IT am working the farm myself, but my 
men have been with me fifteen years. We 
are milking 32 cows, the milk being sold by the 
Dairymans League (of which I have been a 
member from its origin) to a Geneva distrib- 
utor. I wish you could see our corn and alfalfa. 
We have 52 acres of the latter. Two big silos 
hold a lot of feed and the old farm shows that 
for nine years the manure from about 50 head 
of cattle has been judiciously distributed over 
the 300 acres. We are cutting wheat now with 
a seven foot binder, hauled by a tractor. It 
is a hot day, but we do not have to stop to rest, 
and cool three tired horses. 

“Old Mr. Johnston would open his eyes 
some, could he look in upon us and see the 
wide swath cut, bundle carrier, tractor and 
neatly tied bundles of wheat. He might also 
wonder what the wonderfully thick covering 
was of delicate leaves, for the alfalfa seeding 
on this field is as fine as I ever had, and covers 
the ground completely. This is the Grimm’ 
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Poultry Disease Specialist 
Discovers Remedy for 
So-Called 
“Incurable wearers 
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After 20 years wee roar this expert has 
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which for over 4 years 
on poultry suffering from a | "paralyala fi 
worms like magic. ic. Femoving the cause of th Ee 
makes the birds loo! eel better, and lay 

If you think you have birds afflicted —_ coccidiosis 
with paralysis. this specialist 
post-mortem examination of a 
carefully into the blind intestines. I 
there, send at once for a package of Happy Hen Worm 
Remedy, only $1.10 postpaid, and «< ioety 
health and vigor of your flock. Satisfaction paeremteed 
money back. Large flock sizes package. rite today to 


HAPPY HEN REMEDY COMPANY 
36 SO. MARKET ST., Dept.1109, BOSTON, MASS. 
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112-Acre Dutchess Co. Farm 
3 Horses, 11 Cows, Crops 


Bull, poultry, machinery included; splendid farming sec- 
tion of Hudson R. valley convenient New York markets; 
good stores, schools, churches; shipping facilities; 65 acres 
cultivation, brook watered wire- nt oe acres 
woodland; 150 fruit trees; 7-room house, e barn, 7 
poultry house. Other business, only $7 er tit part 
cash. G. W. Travis, Hopewell Junction, N Y. 


TREES AND PLANTS 
Thousands of Fruit Trees, ~y ~~} Shrubbery, Bar 
Privet, ete. Highest — direct to you at mat 

reduced prices. Large assortment 
WESTMINSTER NURSERY, Desk 25, Westminster, Md. 


Eiied with wi ¢ CARA RIX, (Pure 
y U. 8, Gov. & 
Full ineten Instrgctiont results cmngubeeh or money 
Treat 


BORERS Gein a et 


[pany @ Smo] 


5,000 PULLETS 5,000 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 
S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Ready for shipment at $1.00 each 
HECLA POULTRY FARM Bellefonte, Pa. 


BABY CHICKS, ‘2’: ‘Beres 
to grow. 

9 Rocks ise aur 

Rocks 17c, Reds 16c, 8. C.White and Brown Leg- 

horns 13c, Mixed 10c. Prepaid 100% live deliv- 

ery guaranteed to your door. For quick service 

order direct from this ad. or write for circular. 


J. W. KIRK, Box 55, McAlisterville, Pa. 























BABY CHICKS 





————————]_$. C. Rhode Island Reds. . .11 cts. each 
Barred Plymouth Rocks .. . .10 cts. each 

CHICKS S. C. White Leghorns 8 cts. each 
| Mixed or off Color........ 7 ets. each 











These chicks are al! hatched from free range stock. Safe de- 
livery and satisfaction guaranteed. Descriptive booklet free, 


W. A. LAUVER, MCALISTERVILLE, PA. ; 














alfalfa and I certainly like it. 





PULLETS AND COCKERELS 


Purebred Barron Pullets and Cockerels at $10.00 each 
andup. Also (esding hens at moderate prices. Descrip- 


tive catalogue 
Cc. M. LONGENECKER, Box 40 Elizabethtown, Pa. 


yrem oe laying free soem. 
BABY CHIX £ hite Leghorns. 1 oo 83. S. 
Brown Leghorns. 100 $7. Barred Rock 1000, i: 8 © 
R. I. Reds, 100, $10; Broilers or Mixed Chix, 100, $6.50 
Special p-ices on 500 and 1,000 lots. 100% safe 
delivery guaranteed, Address 
Box 30, 


J.N. NACE, 





RICHFIELD, PA. 





Chicks $ 8. C. Buff and White Leghorns $8 per 100. Barred 
Rocks $9 per 100. we ne oeeseu perjl00, Reds 
$10 per 100. Light mixed $6.50 per Heavy $7.50 per 
100. cH Guarantee yt ? —, Circular 
free. TN B MOND, Box A, McAlisterville, Pa. 












Don’t let “looks” 
rob your pocket-book 


You can’t choose oil 
or Black Valentine beans by “looks” alone 


HESE bean seeds certainly look alike. 
They even come from the same fam- 
ily—Black Valentine. But one pile will 
grow fancy stringless beans which earn a 
good profit. 
The other variety will grow just plain, 
stringy beans. It isn’t safe to judge by 
appearances! 





It costs even more to pick oil on looks 
alone. The poorest may look like the fin- 
est, and it is impossible to tell from 
appearance whether or not an oil is the 
right one for your motor. The eye can’t 
detect the difference. But your motor 
can, and though it may not immediately 
complain, a poorer crop of power and a 
bigger crop of wear are as sure as to- 
morrow’s sunrise. 


Talk with any man, who doesn’t judge 
by appearances, who buys certified seed 
and pure-bred cattle, and you’ll find a 
man who uses good judgment in his treat- 
ment of automotive equipment. He will 
tell you that the cheapest oil may pro- 
vide the most expensive lu- 
brication, and that one un- 
necessary breakdown, one 
repair bill for prematurely- 
worn parts, will quickly 
wipe out any fancied saving. — 


Mobiloil 





A man of this type is very likely to use 
Mobiloil, because: 


1 He refuses to be fooled by appearances. 

2 He knows that no other company has 
specialized in lubrication as has 
the Vacuum Oil Company. 

3 His judgment in selecting Mobiloil is 
backed by the approval of practi- 
cally every manufacturer of auto- 
mobiles, motor trucks, and farm 
tractors. 

4 He is sure of getting the correct oil for 
each individual car, truck, tractor, 
or farm lighting unit. 


5 He has proved that Mobiloil is the 
most economical oil to use. 


* * * 


Gargoyle Mobiloil is not a gasoline by- 
product. It is refined from crude stocks 
chosen solely for lubricating qualities. 
The Vacuum Oil Company has special- 
ized exclusively in lubricating oils for 
over 58 years, and its recommendations 
are accepted as scientifically correct by 
engineers all over the world. Make the 
Chart of Recommendations your guide. 
You will obtain economical 
results from this certified oil 
just as truly as you obtain 
profit from the certified seed 
which comes from your ex- 
periment station. 





Make the chart your guide 
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Main Office Pittsburgh Dallas 
Boston Buffalo Chicago 
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Chart of 
Recommendations 
(Abbreviared Edirton | 


Sos grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil 
engine lubrication of both passenger cars 
motor trucks are specified in the Chart below, 
A means Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
How to _B means Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 
Read the BB means Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” 
Chart: E means Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” — 
_ Arc. means Gargoyle Mobiloil Aretie 
Where different grades are recommended 
summer and winter use, the winter recom 
tion should be followed during the entire 
when freezing temperatures are experienced. 
The Chart of Recommendations is compiled 
the Vaeuum Oil Company’s Board of A 
tive Engineers, and represents our p 
















































































advice on correct automobile lubrication. 
‘| wae | waza | wee.) tea 
NAMES OF | T 
(AUTOMOBILES AND silzisiEisl# | » 
\MOTOR TRUCKS Hilk i H tlt | 
3\3/2/2/2 |]. |= 
lAnderson Are |Arc jAre jArc jAre jAre JAre |Arc jAre 
‘Apperson (6 cyl.) A jArc | A /Are | | & 
) (8 cyl.) ATAITA/ATALATAILATA 
‘Auburn (Mode! 6-63) A jArc] A /Are | Re 
“ All Other Modeis}Are |Arc [Arc |Arc Are |Are JAre |Are [Are 
Autocar A jArc| A jArc] A jArc] A jAre A 
Burck A \Arc | A Are Are |Arc JAre jArc jAre] 
Cadillac A\ArciA|ATA/AILA/SAILA 
Case Are |Are JAre |Arc JAre jAre jAre jAre jAre 
Chalmers A\Arc|A|ATA/AITA/SAIA 
Chandler A’ iArc | A /Are jAre Are Arc \Arc jAre 
Checker Cab AILAIA | Z 
Chevrolet (Models FR& T) | A \Arc| A \Arc] A 
y Ali Other ModelsjAre jArc [Arc Arc Arc jArc JArc |Arc JAre 
Chrysler AIA | | | 
land A jAre] A jArc| A jArc] A jArc} A 
. AIA/A|A/A/AJA/AIA 
Col’bia (Det.) (Con't Eng Arc jAre Arc Are Arc jAre Arc Arc Are 
“ “All Other Models]. | A |Arc] A [Are]. Le 
Cunningham Are Are JAre.jAre jArc.|Arc JAre./Arc| A 
Are. |Are JArc.|Are JAre.|Are.JAre JArc.JArc 
Dodge Bros A Arc} A Are JAre jAre JAre.|Are jAre 
Dorns (6 cyl.) A\A ALATA; ATA/AIA 
> All Ovher Models] A Are A Are] A jArc] A |Are] A 
Dort A jArc] A |Arc] A Arc} A |Are} A 
Duesenberg A jArc] A jArc] A jArc] A jArc 
Durant Four Arc Are JAre Are [Are /Arc | 
Ekar (4 cyl) ALATA!A|A [Arc] A lArc] A 
“ @ Gcyl) Arc Are JAre |Arc jAre jArc |Are |Arc [Are 
Fhat Are |Are JAre [Arc | | 4 
Ford EI, EJEVEJE/E;VE; ESE 
Frankho 6B/| BB) BB BB) BB) BB); A| AIA 
Gardner AJ ATA |} A] A |Arc] A \Are} A 
Garford (154, 144 ton) A Ari A jAre A jArc} A |Arc] A 
encanto A A\A AIA sis A 
( t ) Arc |Alc jAre 
jOuber Rledei B AJ RATS A} B/A 
Graham Bros... . fA lare A jArcJAre./Arc.JArc jAre fAre 
y Are jAre Are |Arc JAre |Arc | 
Gray Dort (Canada) A jArc] A Arc] A jArc] A Arc] A 
Haynes (6 cyl.) A jArc A lArcl A Are A |Arc] A 
«(i yt) AlAIA 
A;ATA/AITAIATALAIA 
Hudson Super Sur A JArc | A |Are JAre./Are JAre |Are Art 
Hupmobile A jArc] A jArc A Arc] A jArc} A 
jewert A Arc 4 jAre] A |Are 4 
jordan Are jAre JAre.|Are |Are |Arc JArc jAre |Are 
a we A o A jArc| A Are] A jAre] A 
on (Con't ) Arc |Arc jArc 
iid Al Ochs MeteidAre ArT A;|ATA/AIAIA jes 
Lincoin ALATAIAILA/LATAIA 
A jArc} A jArc] A jArc] A jArc] A 
Mack (Com! A |Arc} A Arc} A jArc| A lane] A 
McLaughlin-Buick (Can) A jArc | A jAre fAre |Are JAre jAre [Are 
Marmon AJATA;ALALATALALA 
Marweil A |Arc] A jArc] A [Are JArc jAre jAre 
os (Com’l) Are jArc jArc Are Are 
Are jAre JArc.|Are JAre |Arc JAre.|Arc |Asc 
Nash Four & Six Arc {Arc jArc.|Are JAre |Arc JAre |Arc| A 
“ (Com’l) ) | JA|ATA|[AIA 
“ All Is A Arc A jArc| A [Arc] A jAre| A 
National (Ind.)(Mod.6-31 A |Arc | | i 
a “ — (Mod.6-S1 |... JAre.JAre | | ia 
“ ——_ AllOther Models] AL ATA/ATA/LALA/AIA 
Oakland A[ATA/AJA/ATA/AIA 
Oldsmobile (4 cyl.) A \Arc] A Arc] A |Ascd A 
es a 30) A |Arc } de 
“ All Other Models A|ATA|ATAIATA 
Overland A jArc| A |Are] A jArc] A jArc] A 
Pochasd (iste) A |Arc] A |Are | t 
~~ All Oxber Models} A} ATA/LALA/ALA/AIA 
Paige (Con't Eng) Are jArc JAre jAre JAre |Arc JArc.jAre jAre 
(Com'l) AJLAILA/ATAIATA 
“ All Other Models A |Arc] A |Are] A 
Paterson re |Are |Are |Arc |Arc.|Are JAre.jAre JAre 
Peerless (8 cy! ) Alar] A|A|A|ALAIALA 
Pierce Arrow (2 ton) AILA/LA|[A/|ATA|A Arh 
ne “AllOtherModeli A} ALA/ATA/LALA/LAIA 
R. & V. Knight B) A|BB) A/BB)/ A|B/A/B 
A ° A |Arc| A |Arc] A fare] A [Arc] A 
Ric’ Arc .jAre JAre |Are jArc |Arc fa 
Roamer (Mod. 475) A} ATAIAL de 
All Other Models} A [Arc] A [Arc JArc./Are jArc |Arc jArc 
Rolha A\A | 4 
Rolls Royce A/AITA|AIB/AIB/A 4 
Sayers & Scoville (S&S). jArc.jArc Arc (Are JAre jAre JAre jAre jAre. 
Star Arc |Arc [Are |Arc | . 
Stearns Knight BiAIB/A/B/AIB/A/8 
A|ATA|ALA/LALAJATA 
Stewart (N.Y) (34 ton) A) A|A/ATA Ari A 
“ N_Y.(1 ton) AILAILA/AILA/AITA/A Pe 
“ “ (Mods7X&I0XH AS ALA/SATA/SALAIA A 
“ “ All Other Modelsi A | A ALA Arc |Arc JAre |Are jAre. 
A jArc| A jAre| A jAre A jArc| A 
Seutz (4 cyl.) AJAJA/ATALATA AJATA 
“boy ALATA Jac] ...| & 
Westeort (Mod. D-48) A |Arc] A /Are jAre jAre 
(Mod. 60) ATAL..4 | 
6 All Other ModelstArc {Arc jArc |Arc JArc jAce JAre Arc jAre 
White _ (Mods. 15 & 20) |Are /Arc [Arc |Are jArc.jAre jArc.jAre jAre. 
her Com’! M A|AJA/ATA AlA 
Willys Knight BiAc|B/A;|B|A/B/ AIS 
Winton Are \Are JArc |Arc JAre Are JAre jArc 
Yellow Cab Arc.'Are lAre.'Arc jArc.'Are Are 
* 
Makes of es 
When Used in Passenger Cars and Motor Ti 
shown separately for convenience) 
Buda (Mods. RU, WU) | A jArc] A [Arc] A 
“All Other AJAJALATAIA ALAJAT 
Continental (Mod. B3) A}AJAIA 
“ (Med. B2) | A|AJA/ATA 
= (Mod. 12XD) A |Are | . 
“ (Mod. B7) AJA}L..| : 
~ All Other ModelsjAre |Arc |Arc |Are [Arc Arc jAre \Are 
Falls Arc | A |Arc A jArc| A Are A 
les A|AJALALA/ATALATA 
Hovechet Spin 
(Mods. 15,41,80491), A | A “ 
a All Other Models] A lArc| A jArc| A jArc| A jAre] & 
Hinkley A;ATATATA/ATA AIA 
Lycoming (C Series) ALAIAIA 
Et Other Modell ~.| A Are] A jAre| A jAre] & 
Rochester AJ AIA! A|ALAI/AIA 
Waukesha(Mods Y,Y alA | | } 
= «CU, DU, EU, ALALA/A/LA/ALALAIS 
~~ All Other Models A lArc| A jArc] A A 
isconsin AILAILA ALALALA 
Transmission and Differential 
For their correct lubrication, use 














